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EDITORIAL 


to the throne of Roumania adds another source to 
those from which we can confidently expect “trouble 

in the spring in the Balkans.” For the establishment of a 
regency with a thirteen-year expectancy of life—but a 
mighty poor risk, to use the 

Another Trouble Spot insurance jargon—is an open 
For the Balkans invitation of trouble. There 
are already three clearly de- 

fined groups seeking power, and a fourth may enter the 
lists at any time. The most powerful of these groups is 
that headed by the premier, Jon Bratiano, for years the real 
tuler, and now more so than ever. With Roumania’s elec- 
tion laws what they are, and the regency a set of puppets 
created by the premier, there is no present indication of a 
way by which Bratiano can be dislodged. This will not, 
however, discourage the dowager queen, the ambitious 
Marie, whose American tour last year is still relished as 
one of the sweet morsels of sensational journalism. Marie 
seeks to displace the present regency with one composed of 
herself alone. During the hours while the former king 
lay dying, while the press associations were sending out 
yards of sentimental gush about the heart-break of a queen, 


Te ACCESSION of five-year-old Prince Michael 


the palace was really the scene of an intense struggle be- 
tween Marie and Bratiano as to who should control the 
coming kinglet. The fact that Marie’s favorite, Prince 
Stirbey, had to resign the premiership in favor of Bratiano 
as the critical hour approached showed who won that en- 
gagement. Reports from Paris indicate that the movement is 
already under way to give life to the party of Carol, the 
irresponsible father of Michael, whom both Bratiano and 
the former rulers combined to banish. So far, this move- 
ment has no great strength, but it is known that the former 
crown prince’s sisters, the queens of Yugoslavia and Greece, 
favor his claims, and there is always the possibility of tying 
them up with the dissatisfaction of the war-won provinces 
of Transylvania and Bessarabia and so producing a real 
uprising. Finally, there is the possibility that the mother 
of Michael, Princess Helen—whose principal expression so 
far has been of her aversion for Marie—may throw her 
influence toward the making of an entirely new group, os- 
tensibly designed to free the boy king from his present 
control. It is a witches’ cauldron, any way you look at it. 


“Millions Now Living” 
Get an Earful 
HE IRRITATING CONDITION of the radio broad- 
casting industry in the United States is amazingly 
illustrated by the “hook-up” of 53 stations which, on July 
24, carried an address before a convention of Russellites. 
The whole comedy—for it was nothing less—is reputed to 
have grown out of the momentary exasperation of a single 
man! Because Mr. M. H. Aylesworth, president of the 
National Broadcasting company, lost his temper for a min- 
ute when the head of the Russellites, Mr. Joseph F. Ruther- 
ford, accused that firm of seeking to exclude this millenial- 
ist sect from the air, the largest group of stations in the 
history of broadcasting was coralled to spread on the air 
Mr. Rutherford’s views on the church, the clergy, the 
money trust, war, and the distinctive Russellite doctrine 
which finds expression in the slogan, “Millions now living 
shall never die.” Neither for the homecoming of Lind- 
bergh nor the fistic debate between Mr. Dempsey and Mr. 
Sharkey was there so extensive a radio audience. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has never been granted a “hook-up” of any- 
thing like such proportions. Canada and the United States 
were completely blanketed for an hour on a lovely summer 
Sunday afternoon with as swashbuckling an attack on the 
915 
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usual agencies of religion as has ever been heard. We do 
not, however, take exception to the things that Mr. Ruther- 
ford said when his chance came, nor to the action of the 
company in giving him that chance. There was some truth 
in the charges broadcast, and there is no better way of off- 
setting the error in millenialism than by letting it make a 
complete exposure of itself. But there is cause for re- 
flection in the power now in the hands of one man who can 
say, on the impulse of a passing whim, what shall or shall 
not make up the radio fare of a population as large as that 
of these two countries. 


It’s a Long Way 
From Amritsar 

RIGADIER-GENERAL REGINALD E. H. DYER, 

retired, of the British army, died at Long Ashton, 
England, on July 23. And with his passing it is impossible 
not to reflect on the swiftness with which change is coming 
in Asia. It was on April 13, 1919, that General Dyer or- 
dered his troops to fire into an unarmed crowd in Amritsar, 
India, and continued the firing until even the British au- 
thorities admitted that 379 persons were killed and 1,200 
wounded. That is only eight years ago. But it might as 
well be eight hundred so far as white methods of colonial 
control are concerned. General Dyer, defended his act on 
strike terror into 
the whole of the Punjab.” There are few white men with 


the ground that his policy had been to 


reasoning power—even among the convinced imperialists— 
who do not today admit that the attempt to control huge 
subject populations by striking terror into them carries with 
it its own ultimate defeat. Even in 1919 British revulsion 
was sufficient to bring down on General Dyer official cen- 
sure and to drive him out of the army. To be sure, Britain’s 
die-hard tories did everything in their power to offset the 
weight of this punishment, and to make Dyer out a hero. 
The London Morning Post raised a fund of $130,000 which 
was presented as a mark of gratitude to “the man who 


’ 


saved India.” And the house of lords took official ex- 
ception to the censure passed on the general “as establish- 
ing a precedent dangerous to the preservation of order in 


, 


the face of rebellion.” Nevertheless, General Dyer gave up 
his commission. During the seven years which have inter- 
vened since his case dropped out of public view, the tension 
over white rule in the orient has grown. But there are few 
left today who believe that the way to maintain that rule 
is by shooting down unarmed civilians. That page of the 


record has been turned. 


Wolf-Hunters Versus 
Bulb-Growers 
N INTERESTING THEORY is proposed by a corre- 
spondent of the Presbyterian Advance to account for 
that difference of theological temper between the New York 
and Philadelphia presbyteries which has been manifested 
in the fact that the latter has been moved to attack with some 
energy and insistence, not to say acrimony, certain preachers 
whom the former has found reason to tolerate and even 
to encourage. The theory is that the difference is accounted 
for by economic and industrial factors in their respective 
racial heritages. The Philadelphia Presbyterians trace their 
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lineage back to Scotland, the New Yorkers to Holland. Now 
the Scotch are sheep-raisers, the enemies of sheep are wolves 
and other predatory beasts which are entitled to scant sym- 
pathy, and the successful sheep-raiser must be a competent 
and unsparing wolf-hunter. But the Dutch are growers of 
tulips and cabbages, and the gardener must be a patient and 
gentle person. Doubtless his pets have their fungus and 
insect enemies which must be curbed, but the war against 
them is not of such a nature as to rouse the spirit of ferocity 
or bloodthirstiness. It is a war that must be waged gently, 
lest its supposed beneficiaries become its surest victims. 
Force will not do at all. Then look at the religious history 
of the two countries. Both had their heresies; or rather, 
Holland furnished one heresy for both. But how did they 
meet it? Gomarus denounced Arminius in round terms but 
he did not try to put him out of the church. He did not even 
try to prevent him from teaching in the seminary. He let 
the wheat and the tares—or the cabbages and the insects— 
grow together and tried to smoke out the pests with the in- 
secticide of rational criticism, because a cabbage-grower 
naturally thinks of what will happen to the cabbages if he 
attacks the cabbage worms with an ax. But heretics in Scot- 
land were wolves threatening to devour the lambs and were 
treated accordingly. (This is the correspondent’s statement, 
not ours.) There was courage as well as caution in the 
Dutch method. The men of the low countries sailed the 
seven seas, and they knew that they were safe enough if 
they steered by the stars. They did not bother about trying 
to stop all the winds. Dutch mariners fond security in the 
midst of storms, while Scotch shepherds were herding their 
helpless charges into walled sheep-folds. We disavow, even 
before we are called upon to do so, any implications to the 
discredit of the Scot, but the general principle, as applied to 
the things of religion, is worth thinking about. 


Would Tax Churches in 
Pennsylvania 

NE OF THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS of permanent 

value bequeathed to the state of Pennsylvania by the 
administration of Governor Pinchot is the report of the 
commission which studied the tax situation in that com- 
monwealth during three years beginning with 1925. It is 
not often that a state commands such intelligent service. 
One of the conclusions at which the commission arrived 
was that the amount of tax-exempt property in the state is 
out of all proportion to the realty listed for taxation. With 
a total assessed valuation of all property in 1924 of a little 
more than nine billion dollars, the assessed value of exempt 
realty was found to be equal to 12.26 per cent of this 
amount. In the city of Philadelphia this exempt property 
reached 14.77 per cent of the total. And of this exempt 
class, churches, parochial schools, and buildings for teach- 
ers of parochial schools furnished approximately 14.25 per 
cent. The commission is convinced that this constitutes a 
subtle and dangerous form of securing a state subsidy for 


religious institutions. “However commendable the pur- 


poses of these institutions may be,” it says, “it is never- 
theless a fact that the rapid increase in welfare facilities and 
the generous public donations to welfare work are gradually 
creating a non-taxed class of property which is increasing 
more rapidly than the wealth of the community, thereby 
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forcing aditional tax burdens upon the taxable wealth to 
an unfair degree.” For this reason the commission recom- 
mends that all religious and charitable institutions be re- 
quired to pay taxes on their land values, leaving improve- 
ments exempted. Whether or not these recommendations 
ultimately become law in Pennsylvania, there is undoubt- 
edly a rising body of public opinion against the taxation 
policy which, in the words of the Pennsylvania commis- 
sion, “calls upon everyone within the district to contribute 
to the support of all the churches, schools, hospitals, Y. M. 
C. A.’s and other public charities.” 


A Fairy Tale for American 
Newspaper Publishers 


| [ HAPPENED in the court presided over by Mr. Jus- 
tice Hill. A divorce case was under progress. Into the 
iidst of the proceedings stepped Mr. Noel Middleton, 
widely known lawyer, but representing neither party to the 
Mr. Middleton asked a hearing on the ground that 

he represented the publishers of the Newcastle Daily Jour- 
When permission was given by the presiding judge, 
Middleton proceeded to apologize to the court for a 
port concerning the trial which had been printed in the 
paper. The publishers of the Journal were not sure, but 
feared that some of the statements and implications of 
report might be construed as contravening the provi- 

us of the judicial proceedings act. Nothing had been 

d by the court about the matter, but to insure themselves, 
the publishers had asked Mr. Middleton to present this 
mal and open apology to all concerned. The fault—if 
there had been a fault—had been due to the inadvertent 
lip of a sub-editor, and assurances were given that it would 
not happen again. The justice accepted the apology, re- 
marked that he wished other publishers would show equal 
terest in their public responsibilities, and the case pro- 
ceeded. This is an unvarnished account of an actual event. 
lt will probably be incomprehensible to most American 
newspaper publishers. The idea that a newspaper should 
be squeamish concerning what it prints about a divorce 
¢, or that, having printed something, it should volun- 
rily seek out a means of public apology, will sound to 
them like a fairy tale. It would be a fairy tale in this 
untry. But this particular case happened in London. 
\nd the British law in regard to what a newspaper may or 
not print about a case under trial is not something 

that the British newspaper proprietor wants to trifle with. 


lt Would Be Better to 
Hire a Hall 
CHURCH WEDDING is certainly the most beauti- 
ful of all weddings, and if both the parties and the 
service are what they should be it is doubtless the 
t beautiful of all ceremonies that can be conducted in a 
church. It is both solemn and joyous. It looks back to the 
countless generations gone before, as all high ceremonials 
religion do, and it looks forward down the brightening 
ta of the future, as all religious aspiration must. If 
religion is, at least in some of its aspects, the celebration of 
he supreme moments of personal and social experience, 
then it is possible for a wedding to be about the most religi- 
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ous thing that can happen in a church. Or, again, it may 
be one of the least religious. Setting aside for the moment 
the more important fact that the wedding may not be one 
to which the church can give its sanction or upon which it 
can ask the blessing of God with any lively hope that its 
prayers will be answered, the dominant spirit of the oc- 
casion may be one completely at variance with the spirit 
of religion. The rector of Trinity church, New York, Dr. 
C. R. Stetson, who may be conceded to be in a position to 
know something about weddings in high society, recently 


or 


said: “The fashionable church wedding is often vulgar as 
well as pagan. The church is turned over to a florist who 
does his best to take away every appearance of the Holy 
Place from the sanctuary and to advertise the wealth of 
the contracting parties. Often one hears of such weddings 
where orchestras are engaged to entertain the spectators and 
crowds gather in the streets to catch a glimpse of the bride, 
of whom they know nothing except that she is rich. There 
is no excuse for the use of the church for such display. It 
were far better if such weddings took place in a hall where 
an adequate entertainment could properly be given!” Well 
said. If they don’t want the church to look like a church, 
let them hire a hall. If they want the atmosphere of a 
masquerade ball rather than that of a house of prayer, let 
them go to the country club. If there is to be nothing religi- 
ous about the situation except the walls of the church, the 
words of the service, and the vestments of the minister, 
by all means hire a hall. 


What Are We All Afraid Of? 


HILE THE GENEVA CONFERENCE on the 

limitation of naval armament drags on its weary 

and indecisive course—broken just now by the re- 
turn home of the British representatives for consultation 
and further instructions—occasional comments come which 
reveal how far the contending parties to this peace parley 
still are from any whole-hearted acceptance, or even under- 
standing, of the essential basis of international peace. What 
began as a partial disarmament conference has developed 
into an armament conference, and the whole discussion re- 
veals not the faintest glimmer of an idea of the meaning 
of “security” in any other terms than preponderance of 
armament. America will consider her Pacific islands safe 
only if she can stretch a string of cruisers from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila, and naturally the cruisers must be large 
enough to carry coal enough to give them a radius of action 
commensurate with the width of that ocean and the in- 
frequency of our naval bases. And Great Britain can con- 
sider that the ocean lanes, through which her food sup- 
plies come in and her colonial governments go out, are safe 
only if they are patroled by cruisers numerous in propor- 
tion to the length of the routes to be policed but not neces- 
sarily so large because she is better supplied with coaling 
stations. 

One of the most intelligent of the British papers repeats 
the statement of Great Britain’s representative at Geneva to 
the effect that “the security of trade and provision routes 
is impossible with less than about seventy cruisers, making 
a total tonnage of 525,000 tons.” Security against what, 
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and against whom? Trade routes are secure enough unless 
somebody attacks them. From whom is the attack to come? 
From the other parties to this proposed three-power pact? 
Or from still others? An attempt to eliminate competition 
in naval construction by agreement would seem to imply 
that attacks from those who are not in the agreement are 
not to be feared. England certainly is not apprehensive that 
Japan will cut off her food supply. That leaves America 
as the only potential foe. 

And again: “If America insists on building a large num- 
ber of 10,000 ton cruisers, though neither England nor 
America needs them, I can only suppose that England 
would have to follow suit.” Why? If America, rightly 
or wrongly, thinks she needs cruisers of a certain size, why 
should England have to build an equal number of the 
same size for which she admits that she has no need except 
to match ours? Underlying both of these statements is the 
old conception of every other nation that has a navy or 
the resources to build one as a potential enemy, and the 
old idea of national safety as inseparable from ruling the 
sea. More specifically—though it is a hard thing to say 
when everyone is loudly proclaiming that war between 
England and America is “unthinkable,” as we believe it is 
—-there is the implication that war between the two English- 
speaking nations is so perfectly thinkable that any naval 
equipment which America may provide to meet her real or 
fancied needs must at once be duplicated by England. We 
are not interested in any project for limitation of arma- 
ment which has for its object merely to make it possible 
for England—or, for that matter, for America—to rule 
the sea without spending so much money. The issue of this 
conference, if it is not to prove a ghastly fiasco, should be 
a moral advance and not simply a measure of economy. 

The word “need” in this whole discussion is a trick term, 
or at least a relative term. No nation has any need what- 
ever for vessels of war except in relation to the naval re- 
sources of other nations. There is great need for a little 
clear thinking and specific definition about that catchword, 
security. 

So much had been written a week ago and laid aside 
to cool. Now come to hand English papers reflecting the 
latest phases of opinion in that country. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain views the whole matter of naval parity in the light 
of the respective “needs” of the countries. “For our part, 
we seek only to secure the special protection which is vital 
to an empire so peculiarly situated as ours. We must 
recognize the difference between an empire such as ours, 
which is scattered over every sea and divided by wide 
oceans, and the position of empires which are practically 
self-contained and whose communications in war would be 
unmenaced. We in this country not merely desire trade 
as others desire it, not merely desire protection as others 
desire it, but we, whose supplies are only sufficient for seven 
weeks’ consumption, and our people, have to think how we 
could live, not how we should starve, if our sea communi- 
cations were interrupted.” If this means anything at all, it 
means security not by parity but by superiority of naval 
armament. 

The London Times comes straight to the point which 
we raised in the beginning: “There has been an immense 
amount of talk about ratios and guns and tonnage, but no 
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attempt has been made to provide an agreed answer to the 
simple question: What are all these battleships, cruisers 
and destroyers for? The vague answer is defense. But 
against whom or what? In the background of all these 
naval discussions lurks the idea of a potential enemy. Who 
is he? . . . The idea of naval rivalry persists even in the 
discussion on limitation. War between Great Britain and 
the United States is, of course, unthinkable, and war be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan, or between Japan and 
America, is highly improbable. The German navy has dis- 
appeared, and there is little prospect of a formidable navy 
appearing in any other part of the world in the near future. 
In these circumstances much might have resulted from the 
frank discussion suggested by Mr. Bridgeman about what 
all the ships are for. The lack of it so far has vitiated the 
work of the conference.” 

War between England and America unthinkable? The 
experts are thinking of nothing else. How can they do 
otherwise when the world is organized on a war basis and 
the strongest must necessarily be the most dangerous, and 
when an American writer—even one with as little influence 
at home as Mr. Mencken—proclaims that the only way to 
secure permanent peace is for America to “prepare such 
vast and horrible armaments that they are irresistible,” give 
some nation a sound beating as an example to the others— 
Mr. Mencken specifically suggests France—and then warn 
all the others that they will get a worse one if they start 
anything ? 

The conclusion of the argument is that you can’t make 
peace if the uppermost thing in your mind is, What are we 
going to do in case of war? You can’t reasonably disarm, 
or ask anybody else to disarm, when you are already looking 
around to see what you will have left to fight with after 
you have disarmed. No nation can advance the cause of 
peace on earth and goodwill among men by seeking for an 
economical method of ruling the sea. And above all, there 
can be no clear thinking or helpful action in the direction 
of the reduction of naval armament until those slippery 
terms “need” and “security” have been translated from 
banal generalities into terms of specific provision against the 
attacks of particular enemies or into the idiom of those who 
do not think of every neighbor as a probable enemy. 


Ouest and Attainment 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE SPAKE unto me a man, who inquired and 
said, Hast thou a Summer Home? 

And I said, I have. For Keturah and I found one 
long ago, and there do I still go in the Summer, and my 
children and grandchildren are about me. 

And he said, I have one and I sold it. 

And I said, That may have been wise for thee. What 
was the matter with it? 

And he said, Nothing was the matter with it, and that 
was the trouble. 

And I said, I think I understand thee; nevertheless, 
say on. 

And he said, My wife and I spent Three Delightful Sum- 
mers on Chesapeake Bay endeavoring to find a Perfect 
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Summer Home. Such days and nights as we had, exploring _ it. 
bays and inlets and sleeping in interesting camps and inns, 
would make a Book. And those Summers were Perfect. 

And I said, What came of it? 

And he said, We found the Perfect Summer Home. 

And I said, Was that the reason thou didst sell it? 

And he said, Exactly. For when we had got our Perfect 
Summer Home we discovered that what we really wanted 
was not a Perfect Summer Home, but the Quest of one. 
And so, though it took us Three summers to find it, we 
sold it after Two. 

And I said, I judge thou didst have thy money’s worth. 

And he said, Yea. We had it. For we found that our 
joy was not in the Things we obtained, but in the Common 
Purpose, the Ardent Quest, and the Spirit of Adventure 
and Expectancy. 

And I said, My Friend, what thou sayest doth not dimin- 
ish my love for my Summer Home, and I shall never sell 


But I understand what thou art saying, and it is sound 
and true. People make the mistake of supposing that what 
they want is the Acquisition of Things; but it is the Ad- 
venture, the Quest, and Anticipation, yea, and the risk and 
the occasional defeat, that give Life its Value. For God 
hath put Eternity in man’s heart, even as my friend Solo- 
mon used to say, to the end that Man might Aspire and 
Seek further, and never content himself with Summer 
Homes or any other things of Life. 

And he said, Is there no value in Attainment ? 

And I said, There is both Value and Peril. And there- 
fore I have an Idea that in Heaven God will keep us still 
Aspiring, still Searching, and never leave us long enough 
Content to let us suffer Celestial Dry Rot. 

And he said, If it be so, I shall be willing to go there. But 
I have sometimes been less afraid of Hell than of Heaven. 
And I said, Fear not. God will keep thee Busy. 

And he said, I hope so. 


From China 


“T am in mathematics, I ; and he 
In—that—political economy.” 

“Yes, yes,” we answer. “Do you find us strange?’ 
“Not strange,” they say politely, carefully ; 
Thinking the while in Chinese, “No, not strange; 
Impossible.” And so we are to them: 

So young, so raw, so burdened with conceit ; 

So crude, so ignorant, and so mechanical. 


Young Men 


E ENTERTAIN them sometimes at a tea, 
These young men from a venerable race, 
We who are still the youngest folk on earth; 
And as thin spoons tinkle politely against cups, 
We talk of Chinese art, and marvel at it smilingly. 
We wear their jade, gray as an ancient world 
Or green as a young morning in the spring of every year. 
Their prints, slant-eyed madonnas of a cultured curve, 
Thinly be-window our blank western walls. 
Their rugs, knotted and tied with patient hands 
Into fair miracles of ivory and soft biue, 
Are sullied by our clumsy leather boots. 
Even a satin slipper leaves a mark. 
Lacquer, faience, embroideries, old silks; 
The spoil of palaces and temples, looted 
Or bargained for, and many times re-sold ; 


“I was three years a missionary,” boasted 

A fluffy girl, helping herself to cake. 

“Yes,” murmured China in reply, inscrutable. 

“Do you remember ?”—dimple into play— 

“That shop in Shanghai? That nice chocolate shop?” 
Young China bowed. 

“We dashed in there at once, 


Their ancient bronzes and their modern tea,— 

These we admire and pay for and accept. 

But their philosophy we calmly brush aside. 

What use would be to us an old philosophy, 

Musty and full of worms of disbelief ? 

We have our own beliefs, which we would gladly share 
With China, or with any nation on the earth, 

If, for a sum that profits us enough, 

They buy our tractors and our cigarettes, 

Our tapping typewriters, and our rattling motor cars. 
Or can it be they are not ready yet for these? 

Then let us wait. The orders will come in. 


Meanwhile, young men from China have arrived. 

Well, let them learn our ways. We have no need or time 
To learn from them. Confucius is forgot. 

Nothing in China may surpass our plumbing, 
Nickel-plated. Let them replace Confucius 

With a faucet, running hot and cold. 

Let them attend our schools, and apprehend 

Our ways. Let them acquire our alien speech, 


And turn our syllables to weird cacophony. 
Teacup in hand, one solemn youth will say, 


On our way home, for ice-cream soda. Um-m!” 


“And why, in God’s name,” asked a scoffing friend, 
“An ice-cream soda—in Shanghai?” “Because,” 
The missionary child replied, pouting at China 
Irresistibly, “I hadn’t had one in three years.” 


Young China smiled, still more inscrutable. 

He and the other solemn-eyed young men 

Are here to learn. When they have learned 

All that we have to teach, what then? What will become 
Of us who taught, and never cared to learn? 

They will know all our secrets, all ; 

We shall remain, as ever, unaware of theirs. 

Confucius and his deep age-silvered sapience 

Will not be ours. 


“Ice-cream in Shanghai 
Is a treat,” the pretty girl declared. 
Young China smiled, with impassivity, 
As if tg say, “Play on, my children, play.” 
A watchful lady took his cup. “Your tea,” 
He said—his bow was stiff and ceremonious— 
“Your tea, madam, is good. And now I go.” 


Heten Ruopa Hoopes. 








Kagawa Still Sees! 


By Harry Kingman 


6é OYOHIKO KAGAWA, as the result of an eye 

disease which gained the ascendancy during the 

years he lived in Kobe slums, has gone blind.” 
This is the report which has recently been current in China. 
Last month when I took a trip to the small country town 
between Kobe and Osaka where the famous Japanese 
writer and social worker is now living, it was partly in the 
hope that I might find this news to be false. 
difficult to find Kagawa’s house. 


It was not 
I merely spoke his name 
to the first person that I met after alighting from the train 
and the necessary directions were forthcoming. It was 
after the birth of the first of his two children that Kagawa 
moved from his slum dwelling to the almost equally humble 
residence in the country, a rough, wooden, two-story build- 
ing, divided into three parts, housing three families. 

In response to my knock, Kagawa himself came to the 
door. He was dressed in a green corduroy suit and carpet 
slippers. His sleek black hair was parted on the side. A 
patch covered one eye. Thej other eye gave unmistakable 
signs of the dread trachoma But at least he was not blind, 
and I immediately expressed my gratification at finding that 


He 


replied that the doctors even yet held out hope of a complete 


the report of his affliction had been an exaggeration. 


recovery in case a thorough rest could be taken, but shook 
his head at the thought of even temporarily discontinuing 
his writing and study. Kagawa holds no salaried position. 
Two social settlements and a free medical clinic, as well as 
his own living, depend upon the daily work of his pen. At 
the moment he is writing three novels which, although deal- 
ing with two problems in which he is at present primarily 
interested—licensed prostitution and the welfare of Japan’s 
lepers—are of a popular nature, calculated to produce in- 
come. 

Having removed my shoes at the door, | went with Ka- 
gawa to his “den” upstairs, a room whose walls were hidden 
by rows upon rows of books. He began plying me with 
questions about the situation in China and told me that 
there need be no fear that Japan would participate in any 
joint intervention with other powers which involved mili- 
tary action. “The Japanese people genuinely sympathize 
with the legitimate adjustments which China is seeking to 
make and will refuse to interfere.” 


COMMUNISM AND JAPANESE LABOR 


Then I began a series of questions. “Most Japanese edi- 
tors are expressing dissatisfaction with the recent appoint- 
ment of Baron Tanaka to the premiership because of his 
military background. In case he attempted to bring about 
military intervention in China, would Japanese labor effec- 
tively oppose the measure?” “There would be effective op- 
position, but it would not come from labor. Labor is badly 
split at present. As the communist influence has grown 
stronger it has broken up our old labor unity and has made 
us impotent. The communists have done the labor move- 
ment in Japan a very bad turn.” 


“What is your work at present?” 


“I usually spend my evenings at one of the settlements or 
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in conferences, but most of my time is given to writing. 
Just now I am writing a 300-page commentary on the gos- 
pels which will sell for 35 sen. I am especially interested 
in a project whereby we are publishing such cheap editions 
of good books that the poorest people can possess them.” 

I learned also that, in addition to the novels on which he 
is working, Kagawa is making weekly contributions to 
workers’ and peasants’ publications. As president of a 
labor school in Osaka and a farmers’ school elsewhere, he is 
occasionally called upon for certain phases of educational 
work. In the village where he resides he has tried to en- 
large the life of the farmers. During the New Year holi- 
days he conducted in his home a month’s course for ten 
picked young men of the neighborhood, bringing as his 
faculty 38 friends from different universities. With his 
wife’s help he occasionally turns his home into a resort for 
slum children from Kobe. Kagawa seems to be just as 
fully wrapped up in his life of service as he was ten years 
ago. 


THE SWING FROM MATERIALISM 


“What progress is Christianity making in Japan?” | 
queried. 

“Not a great number of people are entering the churches, 
but never before has the spirit of Jesus been so widespread 
and powerful as it is now. The successive misfortunes 
which have befallen Japan have made her introspective and 
humble. We are dissatisfied with the philosophy of mate- 
rialism and are turning to more spiritual bases of living. 
The writings of Emerson, Thoreau, Tolstoi, Whitman and 
Dumas are being widely read. An edition of half a million 
copies of Les Miserables has just been sold out. I recently 
preached for three nights in Osaka to audiences which av- 
eraged three thousand. There were more than eight hun- 
dred converts, few of whom, I must admit, due to the re- 
pulsive coldness of the Christian church, have been taken 
effectively into any religious organization. Most of the 
imperial household is now Christian. There are 180 Chris- 
tians in the social service department of the Tokyo imperial 
The newspapers have become as friendly to 
I am optimistic over the fu- 


government. 
Christianity as to Buddhism. 
ture of true Christianity in Japan.” 

“How does Japan feel towards the United States?” I 
asked. 

“We are afraid of the United States, really afraid. You 
seem to be turning to a militaristic policy. You usually 
assemble more gunboats on the Yangtze river than any 
other power. The speeches of your military officials dis- 
quiet us. We are not able to forget your contemptuous 
feeling towards us as manifested in your recent exclusion 
law. Rather than allow 144 Japanese to enter your country 
annually you stigmatized us as an inferior people. Was not 
the action in direct contradiction to your constitution with 
its principles of equal human worth? 

“America is the noblest and most generous nation in the 
world. But she is becoming too rich, and is in danger of 
losing her soul. There are two Americas—the part which 
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is truly Christian and the part which is pagan—these two 
parts are as different as heaven and hell. It is the hell- 
America of which we are afraid. Already hell-America is 
beginning to conquer Japan with its jazz spirit, its big busi- 
ness ideals, its moving pictures, its craze for excitement and 
pleasure. 

“But we still believe in America because it has its heaven 
as well as its hell. We shall never forget some of the mis- 
sionaries who came over to us during the civil war period. 
They left an indelible impression.” 

“Since the day when you graduated from Princeton theo- 
logical seminary, to what extent have your theological be- 
liefs altered ?” 

“I have grown to hate the word ‘theology.’ I feel that 
the attempt to live Christianity should supplant the attempt 
to define it. When Christians begin really to live their re- 
ligion the day will be near when there will be no more need 


for armies, navies, police, courts, and prisons.” A visit to 
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Sinkawa, the slum district in Kobe where Kagawa lived and 
worked for years, tends to put meaning into this statement. 
Impartial residents of the district say that, due to Kagawa’s 
service of love, the community, in many of its aspects, has 
been transformed. 

A few days after this interview with Kagawa, a Japanese 
professor said to me, “Kagawa isn’t as influential as he was. 
He has lost his hold upon the labor movement because of 
his refusal to countenance the creation of class hatred or to 
permit the use of violence. On the other hand he is heartily 
disliked by the ruling class because of his championship of 
the workers. The man who tries to sympathize with all 
men and to love all men seems to be no more popular now 
than in the days of Christ.” 

It may be that Kagawa is temporarily discredited with 
many, but if life really has a beneficent meaning, his place 
in the history of humanity’s struggle upward is not threat- 
ened thereby. 


What Has the Negro to Giver 


By Kelly Miller 


be encouraged to develop and exert the best possibili- 

ties within him. The apery of alien models is a travesty 
upon native genius. Equality, within itself, is not an end, but 
1 means to an end. Slavery was an economic iniquity. The 
incidence of its overthrow quickened the conscience of the 
nation to an unwonted spasm of virtue and altruistic ideal- 
ism. But, like the hasty spark, it soon became cold again. 
At the moment of its highest excitation, equality was over- 
emphasized upon the mind and the imagination of the 
Negro. Instead of being interpreted in the Jeffersonian 
ense of the inalienable right of every individual to equal 
opportunity to develop his innate capabilities, the word was 
clothed with magic charm and talismanic meaning. The 
Negro was misled to look upon equality with the white race 
as the goal, instead of the starting point, of all of his striv- 
ings. He deemed it enough for the servant to be as his 
lord, because his slavish imagination endowed the master 
with a perfction which he did not possess. 


[: NEGRO, like all other human varieties, should 


ANGLO-SAXON IDEAL IMPERFECT 


For the Negro to set up equality as his goal would be 
to posit an imperfect ideal. If the carbon copy is fainter 
than the original, and if the original is imperfect, how 
great must the imperfection of the imitation! Let us sup- 
pose that the Negro should be satisfied with equaling the 
Anglo-Saxon in his religious atttainments, the resulting 
spiritual poverty would be appalling. The only ideal worth 
imitating is that of one’s own best self. It boots little 
whether that be better than, equal to, or different from 
another’s best. It were better that the two be different than 
that they should be identical. If identical, nothing but 
duplication would be contributed to the general equation ; 
but if different, there would be added the flavor of variety 
which is the spice of life. Bigoted Mohammedans, under 


the conceit of self-perfection, burned the Alexandrian 
library, on the ground that if it paralleled the Koran, it 
was needless, and if it deviated from it, it was dangerous. 
But a broader spirit of tolerance enhances the desirability 
of the different. 

The magic phrase, “self-determination,” was injected into 
the titanic struggle of the world war, as its tocsin and 
rallying cry. The overridden classes and lesser breeds of 
men in all parts of the world heard it gladly. The laboring 
man put capitalism on warning as to the limitation of its 
sway ; woman filed her declaration of independence; youth 
admonished the adult world that it could occupy only until 
they came; Ireland was impelled to loosen the galling yoke 
of British overlordship under which she had chafed for 
more than half a thousand years; Gandhi arose in India, 
Mustapha Kemal in Turkey, and Marcus Garvey in Amer- 
ica. The exorcised spirit could not be allayed. The bonds 
of tradition were burst asunder. The Negro has felt the 
impulse, which has awakened in him a keen sense of self- 
consciousness. 

A forecast of the physical destiny of the Negro is es- 
sential to the formulation of a sound policy or a wise 
program of procedure. The trend of forces now at work 
tends to a more perfect social unity, based upon a more 
complete physical homogeneity. The Negro is to be, in the 
immediate if not in the remote future, a part of, and at the 
same time apart from the great white body of the American 
people. The various strains of blood already injected into 
his veins will disperse themselves in two opposite directions. 
The nearer whites will tend by clandestine absorption to 
reblend’ with the father race. The rest will be reabsorbed 
into the great bulk of the mother blood. The mixed breed, 
as such, will not be a permanent entity. It cannot stand 
still, but must move either forward or backward on the 
chromatic scale. The physical margin between the two 








races will thus be widened. There will be little fresh Cau- 
casian reenforcement. Anti-miscegenation laws in twenty- 
nine states and the strong race purity sentiment in the 
other nineteen states, which is easily provokable into the 
enactment of like laws, effectually forbid much further 
legitimate intermixture. 

Further bastardization is too repugnant to the ethical 
sense and social sensibilities to be contemplated as a serious 
policy or permanent practice. Social pride and the wide- 
spread knowledge of birth control will prevent much fur- 
ther mixed progeny, even though the sexual urge cannot 
be limited by the color line. This is not a prophecy of 
finality but the inevitable prediction based upon operating 
forces and influences. In the long run, nature doubtless 
will outwit the contrivances of man. The ultimate physical 
unity of all breeds of men occupying the same territory is 
a logical necessity of thought. The mind rebels at any other 
conclusion. But we must limit our consideration to the few 
future generations to which our present concern is con- 
fined. The Negro will become one with himself long before 
he will become one with the great body of the American 
people. 


SOCIAL READJUSTMENTS 


As concerns the social separation of the races, the Negro’s 
part is purely a passive one. The more clamorous he be- 
comes for social equality, in the sense of household inti- 
macy, the more certain is he to defeat its consummation. Un- 
noticed instances of intermarriage and social intimacy take 
place with recurrent frequency, so long as they do not ob- 
trude themselves on public attention. But when Frederick 
Douglass or Jack Johnson, whose prominence cannot be hid, 
make matrimonial adventure across the color line, the states 
bestir themselves to enact forbidding laws. Negroes and 
whites have been eating together, inconspicuously, from 
time immemorial, but when Booker T. Washington dines 
with President Roosevelt at the white house, the widespread 
publicity of the incident makes its repetition impossible. 
Whatever of social courtesy or consideration may be ac- 
corded the Negro will come unobtrusively without the 
Negro’s seeking. If the president of Haiti dines with 
President Coolidge at the white house, it is purely a formal 
diplomatic incident, wholly without social significance. The 
social approximation between the races will come, like the 
kingdom of heaven, without observation; but unlike the 
heavenly kingdom, it will not suffer violence. 

Discussion of the issue of social equality is purely an in- 
tellectual gymnastic. It may not be amiss, however, to point 
out certain of its deleterious effects upon both races. On 
the one hand, it confines the talented Negro to an un- 
privileged class, and often frustrates his gift of genius. On 
the other hand, it afflicts the white race as a demoniacal pos- 
session. It acts upon the soul as blood poison upon the 
body. 
sterilizes the creative faculties and paralyzes the higher 


Wherever it lodges in its most malignant form it 


energies of the soul. But as long as the white race is will- 
ing to pay the penalty, the Negro must bear the brunt. 
Has the Negro any peculiar contribution of value to 
make to the general equation of human culture? The ques- 
tion is self-answered. Every race variety has its own psyche 
which seeks its own mode of manifestation. Rudyard Kip- 
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ling tells us that the east and west are so far diverse in 
their psychic peculiarities that the twain shall never meet. 
If the Saxon differs from the Celt and the Teuton from 
the Gaul, we might naturally expect a deeper soul differ- 
ence between the African and the European. The Negro 
has never been able to find and to express fully his own 
soul. His geographic and climatic environment prevented 
the establishment of an enduring government in his father- 
land, as basis for an indigenous language, religion and phil- 
osophy, with the fixity of form to survive the lapse of time. 
Unlike the Jew, he has never turned his soul wrong side 
out where no alien eye was near to intimidate or constrain. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO’S GOOD FORTUNE 


The American Negro is the most: fortunate of all frag- 
ments of African blood now scattered over the face of the 
earth. It has been reserved for the Afro-American to give 
the fullest utterance to the genius of his race. The spirit- 
uals form a body of soul outpouring which make instant 
appeal to the deepest human emotion. The red Indian will 
pass away and leave no cultural survival. No individual 
of his blood has yet been able to tell his own tale or write 
his own songs in enduring terms of artistic embellishment. 
But if every African should be banished from this conti- 
nent, without trace, yet would his songs of joy and sorrow 
survive with the eternal freshness of perennial youth. These 
songs constitute the gift of Negro folk to the culture of the 
human spirit. They gushed from his untutored heart as 
the trill from the throat of the bird. It is a new creation, 
resonant with a tempo, timbre and pathos never heard or 
felt before. Its ministry has gone out to all the world. It 
moistens the eye and melts the heart as nothing else can do. 

The Negro has created jazz, that inimitable rhythmic 
something which baffles the canons of musical art. It moves 
mankind mightily. The small boy whistles it on the street, 
the Italian grinds it from his organ while the urchins gam- 
bol, the victrola plays it in the parlor to the delight of the 
alabaster ladies, the orchestra quickens the swift moving 
feet in the cabaret and dance hall, the radio releases it to 
the air for a listening world. The European capitals have 
been invaded, the world has found a new ecstasy in the 
witchery of its catchy, snatchy airs. 


A SHORT-CUT TO HAPPINESS 


The Negro has found a short-cut to happiness. He has 
acquired the art of living before he has learned the science 
of life. The white man builds railways and steamships and 
skyscrapers and indulges in the gigantic business projects 
which rack the brain and wreck the nerves by day, but he 
must seek the Negro to show him how to amuse himself 
and recreate his flagging faculties by night. The Negro 
barber by sheer revelry of spirit can teach the white banker 
how to live. The white man excels in organization, dis- 
cipline and efficiency; the Negro in poetry, music, oratory, 
dancing, wit and humor, and in all of the ways that bring 
happiness and joy. The Negro’s hedonistic genius supple- 
ments the white man’s acquisitive power, material achieve- 
ments, and thirst for dominion. The day of the unfolding 
of the Negro’s creative genius is at hand. Douglass in 
oratory, Dunbar in poetry, Bert Williams in mimicry, Lang- 
ston Hughes in the blues, Tanner in painting and Gilpin 
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and Robeson in dramatic portrayal are earnest of what may 
be expected when the race shall have fully mastered the 
mechanics and technique of the various forms of art. Al- 
ready creditable titles of Negro authorship have attracted 
appreciative and critical attention. A race that has the na- 
tive itch and urge to write poor books will soon gain the 
facility to write good ones. 

There is danger that the Negro, like any other race, will 
become too self-centered. There are cultural constants which 


The Overlooked 


By Edwin 


RE SEMINARIES ignoring the country church? 
At is indeed a searching question. And it is based 
upon the findings of a questionnaire, supplemented 
by numerous inquiries, one county survey and conference 
Observers of rural church life are beginning to 
discern a significant connection between inactive, helpless 
country churches and lack of preparation on the part of 
ministers. Out of eighteen typical hillside churches in a 
certain New England county only those are active and in a 
measure successful which have trained leaders. Other 
churches have men who are deeply spiritual and eager to 
minister to their respective communities, but readily confess 
their lack of thorough preparation for rural work. Eleven 
of these sixteen ministers say that their respective seminaries 
never considered country problems. 

Recent conferences held by men vitally concerned in these 
problems revealed the same situation. Every pastor present 
graduated from the seminary without having once been com- 
pelled, or urged, or invited to study rural life and possible 
situations. A gathering of students at present preparing 
for the ministry affirmed that present conditions are no 
better. It was frankly admitted that “only incidental allu- 
sions to the country church” were made in certain lectures 
dealing primarily with other subjects. 


reports. 


A CURRICULAR CROSS-SECTION 


A few weeks ago a simple questionnaire was mailed to 
32 seminaries and divinity schools in the eastern part of the 
United States. These schools represent a variety of de- 
nominational protestantism. Twenty-six schools made 
prompt replies. However inadequate the five questions in 
the questionnaire may seem, or however limited the “yes” 
and “no” replies, they suggest, at any rate, a certain condi- 
tion which students of country church life regard as de- 
plorably significant. 

Question 1: “Does your seminary (or college, or divinity 
school) offer a course in rural sociology?” Nineteen in- 
stitutions reported “no”; seven “yes.” 

Question 2: ““Does your seminary offer a course in rural 
church administration?” Twenty schools replied “no”; 
six “yes.” 

Question 3: “Does your seminary offer a course in rural 
recreation?” Twenty-four institutions reported “no”; two 

yes.” 
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reach below and rise above race cleavage and color line. 
The highest human attainments transcend all ethnic di- 
visions. And yet specialty of racial background does not 
forestall the emergence of supreme and universal excellence. 
The Negro needs to emancipate himself from the eleemosyn- 
ary complex. His docility of will and undue deference to 
the white man’s superciliousness cow his courage and chill 
his spontaneity. He who would seek a place in the sun 
must not be afraid of his shadow. 


Country Church 
E. Sundt 


Question 4: “Does your seminary offer a course in rural 
problems, program and organization?” Twenty-three sem- 
inaries replied “no”; three “yes.” 

Question 5: “Does your seminary offer a course in com- 
munity recreation, play and pageantry ?” Twenty-one schools 
stated “no”; five “yes.” 


LOOK IN THE LIBRARY! 


In other words, a grand total of 107 negative answers 
over against but 23 positive. Does not this reveal a neglect 
of the rural church and its task? Moreover, summing it all 
up, only three seminaries in the east are offering courses 
somewhat nearly adequate and essential for rural leadership 
training. It should be stated, however, in the words of a 
celebrated divinity school that “most of this subject matter 
is referred to in the several courses given and the library 
contains an abundance of reading matter upon all these sub- 
jects!” But that is precisely the difficulty. The country 
church demands something more than an.occasional refer- 
ence and never-examined reading matter upon library 
shelves. It demands trained leadership, superior, not in- 
ferior ministers. Our crying need is for men aglow with a 
missionary passion, plus some practical, concrete ideas, solu- 
tions, and programs. Of course no amount of classroom 
work can impart certain inherent spiritual qualifications, 
but it can inspire vision, stimulate dormant talents, and 
point out facts and problems and possible solutions. Let 
our seminaries do more than “refer” to the rural church. 
That is our plea. 


Middle-Age 


COVET not my neighbor’s wealth, 
His easeful mode of life, 
His ox, his ass, his fecund herds, 
His acres or his wife. 


And yet one priceless thing remains 
For which I lust in truth, 
A thing he squanders shamefully,—— 
It is my neighbor’s youth! 
ErHet Romic Futcer. 
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The Achievement of Messiahship 


The Historical Life of Christ. By J. Warschauer. Macmil- 
lan, $5.00. 


ITHIN the last few years there have been many 

lives of Christ, but none of them has attempted a 

serious study of the facts in the light of the best 
modern criticism. They have either been written in support of 
some particular thesis, like Klausner’s “Jesus of Nazareth,” or 
have treated the subject imaginatively, like the works of Papini 
and Middleton Murry. Dr. Warschauer has done a real service 
by giving us a book in which the life is presented, as the title 
claims, from an historical point of view. 

A cordial tribute may be paid to the many merits of the 
book. It is based throughout on excellent scholarship. The 
author does not weary us with perpetual references to the de- 
tails of synoptic criticism, but his discrimination of the sources 
is never at fault. He is transparently honest, and tries to de- 
termine the facts without any bias either for or against the 
traditional views. He writes everywhere in a spirit of rever- 
ence. Many of his conclusions will awaken dissent, but there 
is little or nothing which should cause offense to any reader. 
It may be added that the literary style of the book is always 
clear and graceful and sometimes beautiful. In a life of Christ 
this merit is essential, for style is the index of feeling and of 
delicate appreciation, and no one who lacks these qualities 
should attempt to write the life. 

Dr. Warschauer, who dedicates his book to Albert Schweitzer, 
accepts the eschatological reading of the history, and some of 
the hypotheses which he builds on this foundation are highly 
questionable. It is only fair to say, however, that he does not 
press the apocalyptic view in any rigid or pedantic fashion. 
“The eschatological fetters,” he says, “sat as lightly on Jesus 
as the withes on the sleeping Samson.” This is finely expressed, 
and the attitude of Jesus to any traditional scheme is con- 
ceived throughout in this spirit. 

According to Dr. Warschauer’s interpretation, Jesus took 
up the message of John the Baptist, who had foretold the speedy 
coming of the kingdom of God, declaring that Elijah would 
presently appear as its herald. Jesus was satisfied that John 
himself was the expected Elijah. He was conscious, too, of his 
own divine commission not merely to announce the kingdom 
but in some manner to bring it in. This was the “mystery of 
the kingdom,” known only to himself and to those in his inner 
confidence. At first he did not think of himself as messiah, 
and to the end he believed that his messiahship lay in the future, 
when he would return as son of man. His death was therefore 
the condition on which he would become messiah, with full 
power to inaugurate the kingdom. While guarding his mes- 
siahship as a secret, he determined to hasten his death, and with 
this purpose went up to Jerusalem. He there adopted an atti- 
tude which was deliberately intended to provoke the authorities 
to extreme measures, and after the cleansing of the temple 
they decided on his death. But they had no valid charge on 
which to accuse him before the Roman governor until Judas 
betrayed his private claim to be messiah. This secret, originally 
known only to the inner circle of the three, had been pro- 
claimed to the twelve by an indiscretion of Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi. Judas now divulged it to the chief priests, and thus 
furnished the necessary evidence for the trial before Pilate. 

The theory thus baldly stated is much more plausible as Dr. 
Warschauer works it out in detail, but he is unable to conceal 
its inherent weaknesses. It requires him to do violence at every 
turn to historical facts and psychological probability. The pro- 
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cedure attributed to Jesus of anxiously seeking his own death 
and yet jealously concealing the one fact which would insure 
it, comes perilously near to the absurd. 

Dr. Warschauer, however, does not allow his apocalyptic 
vagaries to warp his general presentation of the history. He 
puts vividly before us the situation which Jesus had to meet, 
and straightens out the tangled thread of the gospel narrative 
with admirable skill. In several important points his findings 
seem open to question. He assumes, for instance, that the latter 
part of the ministry was marked by increasing failure, but 
of this there is no real evidence. From the bitter hostility which 
would be satisfied with nothing but Jesus’ death we may rather 
infer that his movement was going forward to a dangerous 
success. More than doubtful, too, is the view that the sojourn 
in the north extended to many months, so that when Jesus re- 
turned from it he was half forgotten. Perhaps Dr. Warschauer 
is strongest in his discussion of the separate episodes in the his- 
tory. His judgment here is usually sound, and again and again 
he throws out original suggestions on some familiar incident. 
For this reason his book has a particular value to the preacher. 
At times, however, his ingenuity overreaches itself, especially 
when he tries, as he too often does, to find a natural explana- 
tion for some miraculous occurrence. Who can believe, for 
example, that when Jesus said “Peace, be still,” he did not 
address the storm but the obstreperous disciples who had wak- 
ened him? It is easier to accept the miracle than this far- 
fetched explanation of it. 

We regret such lapses, and also the perverseness which has 
led Dr. Warschauer to anchor his interpretation of the life 
to an impossible apocalyptic theory. But with all its short- 
comings his work has impressed us as the most adequate and 
valuable of the newer lives of Christ. No one can read it 
without a quickened sense of the greatness of Jesus and the 
significance of his teaching and life. What appear to us the 
errors of the book are at least a guarantee that the author has 
faced up to the historical problems, and has endeavored, in his 
own way, to solve them. 

ERrNeEsT FInpiey Scorrt. 


The Pedigree of Prohibition 


The Teaching of the Early Church on the Use of Wine and 
Strong Drink. By Irving Woodworth Raymond. Columbia 
University Press, $3.00. 

OLLEGE PRESIDENTS tell us that there is no con- 
flict between teaching and research. College presidents 
don’t know. Teaching deals with more and more, and 

research with less and less. Happy is the man whose Ph.D. 
dissertation provides him with material for more than ten 
minutes of a lecture. Mr. Raymond is one of the fortunate. 
It is not to be expected that he will make an excessive use of 
strong drink in his classes, but the writing of this book has 
taken him through the leading sources for the Jewish and pagan 
background of Christianity, as well as through the works of the 
early fathers. He has doubtless learned a vast deal more than 
he could possibly put into his book. 

This is by no means to imply that the content of the book is 
inconsiderable. The author has covered a wide range with 
accuracy and moderate completeness. The sum of the matter 
is that temperance rather than abstinence was the rule of an- 
tiquity. Only special classes at special times or minor sects 
entirely rejected the use of wine. Plato, for example, recom- 
mends, with what success we do not know, that pilots and 
judges abstain when on duty, soldiers on a campaign, and 
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rulers during their year of office. Among the Jews, the Nazi- 
rites, Rechabites, Essenes and Therapeutae were abtainers, as 
well as priests during the exercise of their functions. Some of 
the gnostics among the Christians and the “perfect” among the 
Manichzans rejected the “poisonous filth of a race of darkness.” 

In opposition to these, even the most ascetic of the fathers 
considered wine as a good work of the creator. One is sur- 
prised to discover that their polemic was stronger against the 
external use of water than against the internal use of wine. 
St. Jerome objected to bathing on the ground that he who is 
washed in Christ need never wash again, but wine might be 
allowed in moderation according to the restrictions of age and 
health. 

The book, in spite of its completeness, is guilty of some 
notable omissions. There should have been some treatment of 
Roman sumptuary legislation, and a fuller discussion of the 
possible relations between the religious use of wine in the 
Dionysiac cult and the development of the Christian eucharist. 
[he author is apparently unaware that the Christian epiphany 
on January 6th, on which the Christians commemorated, among 
other events, the miracle at Cana where Jesus turned water into 
wine, was borrowed directly from the epiphany of Dionysus, 
when on the same day the wine god performed the same mir- 
acle. There ought also to be a direct treatment of Marcion, the 
greatest ascetic of the second century. 

Most serious is the omission of any mention of Cyprian, 
whose plea for the use of wine in the eucharist is crass to a 
degree. Those who would use water only, he contended, re- 
verse the example of the Lord, who made water into wine, 
whereas they make wine into water. Without wine the Lord’s 
blood cannot be present. There are those who fear to partake 
of it at the early morning sacrifice lest they be “redolent of 
the blood of Christ,” and be betrayed to the persecutors by the 
smell of their breath. “But how can we shed our blood for 
Christ who blush to drink the blood of Christ?” (Ep. XLII.) 

Rotanp H. Banton. 


The Official Books on Stockholm 


, ANHE LITERATURE published last year on the universal 
conference of life and work, as contained in innumerable 
articles of reviews and brochures, resembles a wild ocean 

igitated by a storm of subjective feelings, criticisms as well 
is enthusiasm. Many were more interested in giving their 
private opinion and judgment on the conference than in stat- 
ing the real facts or in giving its spirit. It would be difficult 
for a neutral onlooker, who did not attend the conference, 
to form from a number of these subjective utterances, an ob- 
jective and impartial judgment on what the conference really 
was. 

But now, more than a year later, the proceedings of this great 
conference have been published in an official standard work 
in four languages: English, German, Swedish and French. 
These great documents of a growing ecumenical Christianity 
present the official speeches, programs, reports, sermons, lists 
of delegates, and partly also the discussion, giving thus a full 
record of the life and thoughts of the conference. They set 
before the Christianity of today the great actual problems of 
the churches, the intellectual, spiritual and practical tasks 
whose solution will, for many years, require the concerted 
thinking and labor of Christian generations. This task is of 
such a grandeur that it is already manifest that no human 
effort will solve it unless God’s Spirit makes the impossible 
possible. 

The publication of these volumes is a part of the prolonged 
action of the conference itself. They represent not only a 
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cross-section of the work of the conference, but also the 
foundation for what Christianity is trying to build up with 
a concerted effort and under a new impulse from the Spirit 
of God. 

A joint special commission appointed by the conference, of 
which the dean of Canterbury, Professor Deissman in Berlin 
and Prof. Brillioth were the main workers, undertook the pub- 
lication and has assumed the responsibility for the necessary 
unity of this record which had to be maintained in the diversity 
unavoidable for the difference of aspects and language. «It is 
interesting to see now how the great features of the conference 
are coming out much more distinctly than during the confer- 
ence and immediately after, and to note also the certain diversity 
in these records which the difference of language, of the genius 
of the different churches and of the individual temperaments of 
the writers renders visible. Professor Deissmann remarks in 
the preface that, reading again line after line of this record 
of the ecumenical conversation at Stockholm, he saw more 
and more distinctly the shining line which was crossing the 
variety of gifts and testimonies, and which was pointing to- 
wards unity in Christ. 

In reading through this quadrilingual work and in reviv- 
ing the memory of these unforgettable days of Stockholm, one 
has the distinct feeling that the conference means less an 
achieved result which as such can go down into history, than 
a common huge problem, a stirring call, the beginning of a task 
for the future. It was the first time the churches met in a 
common conference whose conflicts or diversities did not lead 
to an anathema, but became a common problem which is felt as 
a God-given task for present-day Christianity. The greatest 
of these problems is no doubt the kingdom of God in its dif- 
ferent conceptions and meanings, the tension which has become 
manifest between its merely eschatological interpretation and 
its understanding as a task for our practical work with God. 

In grappling with this problem, a special task is put before 
us, that of translation. It is not confined to the difficulty of 
interpreting in one language what has been said in another, 
but also to that spiritual translation from the experience and 
ideals of one church into that of another. 

The literary translation is, however, in itself a very com- 
plicated problem. A good deal of our mutual theological and 
ecclesiastical misunderstandings from one continent to the 
other may be explained by the difficulty of understanding a 
foreign language. This was wittily illustrated in an after- 
dinner speech by Prof. Zwernemann of Vienna at a meeting 
of the Presbyterian council in Cardiff when he said: “Now I 
shall take my revenge upon you. Until now you spoke Eng- 
lish, and I did not understand. But now I shall speak Eng- 
lish to you, and you will not understand.” The united Chris- 
tianity feels this difference of language even in its common 
theological conceptions and expressions. In view of these mis- 
understandings which the diversities of language are con- 
stantly producing, the international union of intellectual socie- 
ties is undertaking the publication of a dictionary of the current 
words and expressions and terms whose ambiguity in the dif- 
ferent languages is subject to confusion and misinterpretation. 
The use of a similar dictionary of misunderstandings would no 
doubt have considerably shortened church history and would 
make controversies less interesting or stimulating. 

We have now in this quadrilingual record the first opus 
magnum of modern Christianity, reflecting in this fourfold 
edition thie German scientific spirit as well as the cool objectiv- 
ity of the English matter-of-fact mind, the northern cordiality 
expressed by the fiery temperament of Archbishop Séderblom 
as well as the French clearness and critical faculty. 

These official editions are based on the documents which the 
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ecumenical archives in Upsala are conserving. This is one 
of the international institutes which are a result of the com- 
mon deliberations beside the general secretariat, the social 
institute, the bureau for relief, and quite recently Prof. Fabri- 
cius in Berlin has also initiated an institute of ecumenical 
testimonies with the view of the publication of the confessional 
standard works of the different churches. 

The English edition, prepared by the dean of Canterbury, 
came out first. It is identical in its essence with the German 
editidn except that the English reports are given more fully. 
It is a volume of 791 pages, published by the Oxford University 
Press. It was preceded by a short summary of the conference by 
Dr. Shillito. But the official publication will be necessary to 
all whe will go deeper into the problems. Together with the 
Copec report it shows the English-speaking Christians that 
their problems are the problems of the whole Christian world. 

The German edition of Professor Deissmann is a stately 
volume although it contains thirty pages less than the Eng- 
lish edition. It is beautifully printed and has been issued by 
the publishing house of the Furche in Berlin which is more 
and more becoming the firm for continental ecumenical pub- 
lications. Professor Deissmann is an editor possessing equally 
the philological faculties of a textual critic and the prophetic 
vision of an ecumenical leader, the love of the church, and a 
poetical gift. The German edition contains also the valuable 
discussions of the different commissions and innumerable Bible 
quotations which, according to Deissmann, show that the work 
of the conference was based on the Bible. 

The Swedish edition by Archbishop Sédderblom, an illustrated 
volume of 964 pages published by the Diakonistyrelses Bok- 
forlag in Stockholm, is a very accurate expression not only 
of the life and work conference, but also of the life and work 
of His Grace himself. It is at the same time scholarly and 
poetical, all-embracingly ecumenical, and has at the same time 
a vision of details which calls again into life those memorable 
days with thrilling life and emotion. Not aiming at the same 
philological or critical accuracy as the volume of Deissmann, it 
has more liberty to grant a larger space to personal impres- 
sions and judgments. It includes a long chapter on the pre- 
liminary history of the conference which is found in the meet- 
ings at Grindelwald and Mirren, convened by Sir Henry Lunn 
thirty years ago, and pays full justice to his long sustained 
efforts to prepare the way for a better united church. It also 
acknowledges that the foregoing conferences of the world 
alliance, of the Lambeth conference, of the Edinburgh mis- 
sionary conference, of the Lutheran world convention, have 
furthered and developed the idea incarnated in Stockholm. It 
is also recognized that the Bethesda conference, and its Euro- 
pean central bureau in Zurich, were, as President Kapler said 
at the Berne meeting, an anticipation of life and work on a 
smaller The description of the Bethesda conference 
would, however, need some slight alterations before going 
down into history. 


scale. 


The volume also deals with the criticism applied to Stock- 
holm, with the attitude of the ecumenical patriarchate and the 
vatican, and with a closer relationship between the church of 
England and the church of Sweden. The particular importance 
of these two churches for the success of the conference is 
emphasized. The preaching of the pure gospel, he says, is 
connecting us with evangelical Christianity. 

We learn from the Swedish book many details which were 
not known hitherto. For instance, of that Syrian bishop from 
Jerusalem who did not know any of the official languages of 
the conference and who was so humbly thankful if somebody 
spoke Arabic to him. He gives also a special chapter to the 
patriarch Photios, his life and his death which occurred in 
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Zurich on his return from Stockholm. The book gives also an 
account of the first meeting of the continuation committee in 
Berne which has so vigorously taken up the tasks left to it 
by the conference. 

The French record of the conference has been written 
by Henri Monnier, professor in the theological faculty in 
Paris. It shows the impeccable clearness and accuracy of 
thought which is a special privilege of the genius of the French 
language but also, occasionally, a temptation. The book is an 
excellent statement of facts, but as well an attack upon what 
seems to the French to be dangerously vague in certain 
formulas, especially on the question of war guilt. 

The churches have one common book at their origin: the 
Bible. The denominations have their great standard doctrinal 
works, such as Calvin’s Institutes or the Book of Common 
Prayer. They cling to these treasures and are proud of them. 
The Hungarian Reformed people for instance keep reverently 
a very ancient copy of Calvin’s Institutes in the library of 
Debrezen. When the Emperor Josef visited this library and 
asked why such a famous book was lying on the bottom of the 
bookshelves, forthcame the proud answer: Sire, because it is 
the foundation. So the Anglicans, the Lutherans, the Presby- 
terians, etc., have their denominational foundations. But now 
we have in this quadrilingual record a great common ecumeni- 
cal standard work for all the churches. It is not a codex juris, 
nor a canon fidei, but a common codex vitae et laboris ec- 
clesiae setting up before us the tasks for a whole generation 
of Christian churches. ApoLF KELLER. 


Burbank’s Own Book 


The Harvest of the Years. By Luther Burbank with Wilbur 
Hall. Houghton Mifflin Company, $4.00. 


HE WINSOME GARRULITY of a genial old man 

and the specialized knowledge which made him the 

world’s foremost plant-breeder—even if one does not 
apply to him the title of “plant-wizard” which he modestly 
deprecates often enough to show that he likes it—give a pecu- 
liar charm to this autobiographical book which Mr. Burbank 
produced, shortly before his death, with the skilled assistance 
of Mr. Wilbur Hall. Composite authorship is always an ex- 
periment of doubtful issue, especially when one party furnishes 
most or all of the reputation and the other does most or all 
of the work. Perhaps just now one is inclined to be more 
than usually skeptical about such unequal partnerships, with 
the painful case of “Mr. Ford’s Own Page” fresh in mind. 
Mr. Ford, as it now appears from his own statement, just 
barely knew that he had a page, and his curiosity about it never 
reached the point of moving him to inquire into even its general 
tone and tenor, let alone read it. 

Here is a collaboration which is quite otherwise. The 
“wizard” and the writer got very close to each other, and this 
is quite obviously the book that Mr. Burbank would have 
written about his life-work if he had had the time and the 
skill to write a book by himself. The hand is the hand of Hall, 
but the voice is the voice of Burbank. 

It was through wholly unacademic channels that Mr. Bur- 
bank approached his work. He probably went to school more 
or less, since he spent his boyhood near Boston, but he does 
not mention the circumstance. He began business as a market 
gardener and, as a matter of meeting competition, decided 
that, since his more experienced competitors knew all that 
he could hope to learn about fertilizing, cultivating, and forc- 
ing, his best chance lay in producing better varieties by selec- 
tion. The first result was the Burbank potato—but that was 
He found a potato 


largely an accident, as he freely admits. 
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seed-ball, planted the seeds, and the “Burbank” was what came. 

Then he moved to California. He gives an extended argu- 
ment to account for this migration on the ground of his various 
strains of heredity, but it is evident that he was a born Cali- 
fornian who happened first to see the light three thousand 
miles too far east and corrected nature’s error as soon as he 
got going under his own power, for in one of his first letters 
to the folks back home he says: “I firmly believe that this is 
the chosen spot of all the earth as far as nature is concerned,” 
and he cautions his family against publishing his opinion abroad 
lest all of the riff-raff of New England should pour into 
Santa Rosa. 

Mr. Burbank probably had more skill and greater success in 
manipulating plants than any other man ever had, but it is not 
in evidence that he acquired any deep understanding of those 
universal “laws” of life of which he speaks so much. He is 
doubtless correct in attributing his success first to the fact that 
he worked on a vast scale, raising thousands of plants from 
which to select desirable variants, and not merely scores as 
others had done; and second, to the possession of an extraor- 
dinary skill in selecting the best plants out of those thousands 
by noting almost invisible differences. He discovered no new 
laws or principles. He added nothing to the sum of knowledge 
regarding the general theory of heredity, and his own opinions 
on that subject, when he undertook to generalize outside of 
his special field, are notably unreliable. He thinks, for ex- 
ample, that the tendency to organize Mafia and “black hand” 
societies is a hereditary trait of the Italians, and that the 
Chinese are similarly committed by heredity to a reactionary 
attitude, “worshiping their ancestors and the past and not 
looking forward nor trying to improve themselves or their own 
conditions,” so that “nothing will radically alter the Chinese 
race but crossing with some other strains.” 

Like most other people who have not had rigorous scientific 
training, Mr. Burbank was the victim of superficial. analogies 
when he dealt with subjects outside of his special field. All 
life, he says, consists of cells which in turn are made up of 
the same materials, just as all words are made up of letters 
chosen from a little list of twenty-six. The reason one form 
of life differs from another—pond scum from a beautiful child, 
for example—is the same as the reason words differ. It is 
merely a matter of the way the elements are combined. This 
is a little too easy. He expressed himself confidently but in- 
expertly on education and religion, but he recognized a limit 
to the reach of his knowledge of nature’s secrets, for he laughs 
genially at an unknown correspondent who asked his criticism 
of the manuscript of a book on “The Seat of the Power of 
Cognition.” That, he admitted, was beyond him. 

But while he views life as so completely the resultant of a 
few simple laws that religion seems to him a superstitious 
interpretation of natural phenomena, still his own explanation 
of the variations of plant forms is constantly in terms of pur- 
pose. One will look far to find an exposition of the evolu- 
tionary process more saturated with teleological implications. 
He exhibits also a certain nature-mysticism which transcends 
cell-mechanics. Fruits and flowers have bright colors and 
sweet odors partly to attract insects to aid in pollenization and 
“partly in answer to the universal urge to beauty in our uni- 
verse.” There must be something in that complex of cells and 
“laws” that is not in the alphabet, for no universal urge to 
beauty or wisdom moves the letters to line themselves up of 
their own accord in words and sentences. 

Mr. Burbank was not a great thinker but he was a great 
man, great in his continuity of purpose and in the clear sim- 
plicity of his nature, and the book, rambling and discursive as 
it is, is a beautiful reflection of a beautiful spirit. 

WINFRED Ernest GARRISON. 
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A Compendium of Diverse Theories 


Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. By Frank S. 


Hickman. The Abingdon Press. $3.00. 


N EXCELLENT TEXTBOOK of the old fashioned 

sort has been produced by Mr. Hickman. He is ac- 
quainted with almost everything of importance that has been 
written upon the subject and shows remarkable skill in con- 
densing and clarifying all this diversity of viewpoint and sub- 
ject matter. The very excellence of his accomplishment, how- 
ever, makes certain limitations inevitable. One cannot pre- 
sent so many different views with sufficient fullness to give 
much insight into any of them; and one cannot grapple with 
any of the major problems which bristle all over this field. 
There is no assimilation of material into a well defined theory 
upheld by the author himself. Insofar as he has any case at 
all to present, it is to coordinate differences and ease the shock 
of views that depart too far from the conventional religious 
outlook. 

The author is superbly masterful in achieving what he tried 
to do. One can only question the value of such work. Even 
for academic instruction beyond the high school plane such a 
textbook is losing favor among advanced teachers. If one 
wants a superficial compendium of what has been written upon 
the psychology of religion, this book can scarcely be surpassed. 
No doubt there are some who will find in it just what they are 
seeking. But has our thought on this subject reached a stage 
where a compendium can be of much value? And is a com- 
pendium the most stimulating way of presenting to the student 
the problems of this most vital subject? 

Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 


What Price Prisons? 


My Own Story. By Fremont Older. Macmillan, $2.50. 


HAT INDUCES a man to write his autobiography? 

To believe that your life has meaning for society as a 
whole requires either an extraordinary faith, or an extraordi- 
nary egotism. Fremont Older’s autobiography is a result of 
his faith—and his faith is justified by his work. It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Older conceives the importance of his life to 
lie in his changing attitudes toward social offenders. The 
focus of his book, therefore, is not the editorial offices in San 
Francisco, from which he has so long and so powerfully sent 
forth the word of the (journalistic) law. It is rather San 
Quentin prison—the men inside, the men who have teen inside, 
the men who stand a good chance of going inside. And since 
Mr. Older was once—with the help of Francis J. Heney—re- 
sponsible for putting inside San Quentin as notorious a boodler 
as this country has known, San Francisco’s boss, “Abe” Ruef, 
it is a matter of importance to find that he now believes that 
famous prosecution and conviction to have been a social blun- 
der. Why? The answer is, of course, that Mr. Older has be- 
come profoundly skeptical of our whole prison system, its 
social premises as well as its practice. Because of the life that 
he has devoted to the public welfare, the conclusions which 
this San Francisco editor has reached in regard to the treat- 
ment of criminals are entitled to careful consideration. More- 
over, these conclusions are embedded in and grow out of a per- 
sonal narrative as colorful as any which this super-colorful 
profession has recently produced. There are chapters re- 
counting personal experiences which could be transferred to 
the movies as they stand. But it is the prisoner, and not the 
author, who engages Mr. Older’s main attention. And he makes 
his reader “see” the problem that possesses him. 

Paut HuTCHINSON. 





British Table Talk 


London, July 12. 

HE CONFERENCE which was called to reduce arma- 
ments seems likely to end in failure with a legacy of 
suspicion and bitterness. There are many rumors of 
frayed tempers and of sinister operations conducted by arma- 
ment firms in the lobbies of Geneva. Everyone here has come 
to see that the ground was not 

The Threatened Failure adequately prepared for so serious 
At Geneva a discussion; and everyone dreads 
the after-effects of a failure now. 

The conference, however, is doing good in these ways: it is 
bringing into the open the plans of the big navy people every- 
where, and it is driving the average man to declare that this is 
a concern too serious to leave with naval experts. Lord Lee 
of Fareham, a former first lord of the admiralty, wrote a strong 
letter in the Times to claim that this is not simply a business 
The conference will strengthen, I be- 
lieve, the cause of those who grow impatient of nibbling meth- 
It has led the people to 
inquire quite frankly if it is war for which we are planning, 
There is little to lose and much to 
gain if these questions are put frankly. So far as the precise 
difficulty in respect of cruisers is concerned, this is how the 


for the navy to decide. 
ods and seek for some bolder policy. 


against whom is it war? 


case is presented to us. Each nation has its peculiar needs. 
If 400,000 tons were the accepted limit and America used them 
all, it would build 25 cruisers of 10,000 each and use 150,000 
tons for smaller vessels. If Great Britain were left free and 
had to use 400,000 tons, it might build 60 or 70 small cruisers, 
not needing vessels of 10,000 tons. So far, so good. But 
supposing there were a war between England and the United 
States, to think what should be unthinkable—the 25 ships of 
10,000 tons would outrange with their larger guns all smaller 


cruisers and this country, which has only seven weeks’ food 





But America must think of 
So the vicious circle goes its round. Small 


in store, would be defenseless. 
another country. 
wonder that people who are neither in the navy’s councils nor 
interested in armaments, are asking why in the name of com- 
mon-sense cannot these nations rise above these pettifogging 
exercises in problematic wars to another plane altogether ? 

. 2 @ 
The New 
Prayer Book 


The majority in the final vote of the church assembly was 
4 to 1 in favor of the bill which will give legal sanction to the 
alternative prayer book. The chief voices now raised are plead- 
ing for a truce in the church. Parliament will not be called 
upon to give its decision till the autumn. Meanwhile, in view 
of the great majority in favor of the bill, it is most likely that 
the various parties in the Church of England will adjust them- 
selves to the new order. I do not anticipate any serious disruption. 

. * * 
Practical Idealism and the 
Hope of the World 

A very interesting article appears in the Scots Observer 
from the pen of Mr. Alexander Mackendrick. It is entitled 
“The American Mind,” and is written throughout in a spirit 
of entire goodwill. He rightly points out that no parallel can 
be found in America to Galsworthy’s “Man of Property.” His 
impressions, I may add, entirely agree with those which I en- 
deavored to express in The Christian Century. He did not find 
in America any tendency to accumulate wealth for its own 
sake; the American certainly finds exhilaration in the making 
of dollars as counters in the game of life, but not in the hoard- 
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ing of dollars. But one American contribution to the wisdom 
of the world is the discovery that the buying of labor in the 
cheapest market and selling of products in the dearest is bad 
business, “thereby laying bare the foundations of the moral 
law as it affects industrial and communal life. The point is 
that employers and workers alike, having found out (surely 
to their amazement) that the time-honored axioms of low 
wages and ‘ca’ canny’ have both been wrong as mere policy, 
are on the way to discover, as they will certainly do, that the 
reverse policy, though more profitable to both, is also right 
as a moral principle. For it is the way of human progress, 
collectively as well as individually, in that a right principle is 
first laid hold of as a means to some purely mundane end, and 
that its higher implications are not recognized until after- 
wards. Man acts before he thinks. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, knowledge of a truth must exist in the mind before it 
receives formal recognition from the intellect.” This is to me 
an extraordinarily interesting suggestion, which I should like 
to see discussed. 


And So Forth 

The Wesleyan Methodist conference is in session. It will 
have to make a decision as to whether or not an enabling bill 
shall be approved for the advancement one stage further of 
Methodist reunion. . . . Next week the continuation commit- 
tee of the Life and Work conference meets at Winchester with 
the bishop of Winchester in the chair. The archbishop of 
Sweden will be present; he will preach in Winchester cathedral 
on July 24; and the sermon will be broadcast. . . . Broken 
weather ; one terrific storm; summer still to come! . . . Wim- 
bledon being over, we have turned our thoughts to St. An- 
drews, where the golf open championship is being decided. 
... A lighthouse-keeper in Scotland has refused on ground 
of principle to do work that is not necessary on the sabbath; 
he is willing to do essential work but not to take part in wire- 
less experiments which could just as well be made on week 
days. He has been dismissed, but such a storm is arising that 
it seems most likely that he will be reinstated. . . . Our rail- 
way service now has powerful rivals on the highroads. That 
may be why the railways are beginning to bestir themselves. 
Yesterday a train ran from London to Newcastle (300 miles) 
without a stop. ... At the Student Movement conference a 
distinguished visitor is Dr. Timothy Lew, who arrived in Eng- 
land last Saturday. ... My colleague, Mr. F. H. Hawkins, 
foreign secretary of the L.M.S., left for China last week. 
There he will have the task of dealing with L.M.S. problems 
in China; he will also be able to advise other societies. No man 
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is more trusted by the British and American societies. Mr. 
Hawkins, like Mr. Maclennan, was for years in practice as a 
solicitor before entering upon the service of the L.M.S... . 
| wish I could report, but I cannot, a widespread interest in 
the Lausanne conference on Faith and Order. There are some 
to whom this represents an important movement in a long 
process, but the rank and file at this moment care little for 
these things. Epwarp SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Out of the Depths 


Enitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: My baby is blind. I would not presume to force my 
troubles upon you and your readers except as an incident that 
may help to illuminate certain dark places in our church life. I 
am a home missionary in a section dominated by a non-prot- 
estant church. The church of which I am pastor is the only 
protestant church in an industrial community of some ten or 
twelve thousand people, about one-fourth of whom are prot- 
estants. Our church is fifty years old, but it has never entered 
into adolescence. This is partly because of the adverse local 
conditions, but more largely because, as one of the prominent 
home mission projects of the church, the local charge has been 
made a football of ecclesiastical politics between the two home 
mission boards into which our home missionary energy has been 
so ingeniously diverted. As a consequence, inadequate equip- 
ment and more inadequate personnel have made a program that 
would dominate the field impossible. Individuals in supervisory 
positions have not only tolerated but abetted the situation. 

We shall never know whether our boy is a martyr or not. 
Possibly adequate attention in time would have saved one of his 
eyes; possibly it would have been of no avail. We do know, 
however, that at the most critical time a church group met in 
prayer for us and for our baby, but neither they, nor anyone 
else in the church, made proper effort to insure the payment of 
$500 overdue on the pastor’s salary and so vitally needed to save 
the baby’s sight. Am I sacrilegious in doubting the efficacy of 
such prayer? James insists that faith without works is dead. 

I wonder if I shall remain in the ministry. I wonder if I 
hould! The incident is not so rare as to be the only one of its 
kind that has come within the range of my observation. The 
church will not save herself until she loses her life to provide 
social justice for all, but she cannot effectively preach justice to 
the world until she provides it for her own ministry. 


Utah. “ILLINI.” 


Gone But Not Forgotten 


Enitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your statement that “there are one hundred thousand 
lost Congregationalists somewhere in the United States 
whose present whereabouts and church connections, if any, are 
unknown,” has just come to my attention. Is this not a mis- 
interpretation of statistics? Apparently you refer to the 113,035 
absent members reported in the yearbook for 1926. Are their 
“present whereabouts and church connection” unknown? In my 

n church—of 241 members, at this moment—33 per cent are 
absent, but I know, or have known within three months, the 
whereabouts of 94 per cent of them. I could reach more than 
°4 per cent of them promptly by mail. I know the church con- 
nection of 67 per cent of them, or else they have attended this 
church within two months. This is not due to more than the 

st conservative dropping of “inactive and non-resident” mem- 
bers. In the past six years—covering more than my pastorate— 
we have removed from our list of members, other than by death 
or by letter, only 11 members. 

Of course, I do not know that this is the average of the 
churches of this denomination, or that it is typical. But I can- 
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not believe that there are not a great many of my fellow minis- 
ters who have kept in touch equally well with their absent mem- 
bers. If you had said 29,811 instead of 100,000, I think your 
statement would have been conservatively correct. That num- 
ber was removed from the rolls other than by death or by letter. 
That is serious enough! 


North Amherst, Mass. Frank C, SEYMouR. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for August 14. Lesson text: 2 Samuel 2:3, 4; 5:1-3; 6:12-15. 


Enthusiasm for the Church 


§ bmon giant-killer became king. Judah first proclaimed him, 
then Israel as well. David was a great king; he defeated his 
enemies on all sides, making them pay tribute. He almost anni- 
hilated the historic foe, the Philistine. He stretched his bound- 
aries to the Euphrates; he made Jerusalem, an ideal site, his 
capital. He was a born organizer and he knew men; his entire 
kingdom was carefully set in order. With all this David would 
have been sadly lacking had he ignored religion, but he was 
undergirded by faith, his whole life was built upon religion. 
Therefore we are not surprised when we find him bringing the 
ark, the symbol of Jahweh’s presence and blessing, into Jeru- 
salem. It was his crowning deed and he put his whole heart 
into it. As the ark approached the shrine where it was to abide, 
David danced “with all his might” before the sacred symbol. 
Sitting calmly in her window, his wife Michal looked scornfully 
upon her lord’s enthusiasm. Huard and cold, she probably never 
showed her incompatibility more than in that moment. 

There are many like Michal. She is the type of the cynical 
person, who, with a kind of unnaturalness, looks disdainfully 
upon all organized religion. (However, indifference is even 
worse.) Thinking people clearly recognize the need of the 
church. Study the origin and growth of religion; the deeper 
you study the stronger will be your eventual conviction that the 
church is a necessity in our society. Only superficial thinkers 
will be bothered by the many cheap and smart things now being 
said in certain quarters in criticism of the church. One can 
joke about the most valuable institutions. A study of “The 
Birth and Growth of Religion” by John Foote Moore of Har- 
vard, will do much to set one’s feet in a firm place. The reading 
of “A Student’s Philosophy of Religion” by Professor Wright, of 
Dartmouth, will clear up any notion that religion is only the 
result of fear. In whatever way it may have had its beginning, 
any sensible man knows that religion is something of infinite 
value now. A certain advanced thinker recently admitted that 
religion sanctions the highest ethical standards of any given age. 
He thinks that religion follows culture, as business follows the 
flag, but he recognizes the value of religion in placing its stamp 
of approval upon the noblest ideals which any race can produce. 
He regards religion, therefore, as a conserving force, an in- 
stitution which by creed, ritual and worship holds up before 
men the finest ethical standards which human experience has 
discovered. To such a mind, I suppose, “an honest god” would 
be “the noblest work of man.” But very few people are pre- 
pared to go the length which this good man has gone. The 
majority would probably agree with one of our most popular 
religious leaders of today, when he tells us that on one side of 
the shield men are striving upward to find out God, while on 
the other side God is reaching down trying to manifest himself 
to men. 

Instead of standing idly by, with sneering lip, the strong man 
will step in and with fine enthusiasm seek to bring the ark to 
Jerusalem, i, e., to make religion vital and adequate in a day of 
urban growth and of factory systems. A reading of “Science, 
the False Messiah,” by Ayres, may help some of us to orient 
ourselves. A machine civilization longs for a vital church as the 
sands of the Sahara long for the rain. Religion is with us to 
stay. Joun R. Ewers. 





NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Quake Drives Jews from 
Wailing Wall 

The recent earthquake that shook 
Palestine has done what many centuries 
of time have been unable to do, having 
driven pious Jews from their prayers at 
the “wailing wall,” the western wall of 
the temple at Jerusalem. The authorities 
are preventing pilgrimages to the wall 
because, they say, the houses in the nar- 


row streets adjacent to it have been 
rendered unsafe by the quake. 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan Selects 
California Home 

Dr. G. Campbell . Morgan, British 


preacher who has for several years made 
his home in America, has purchased a 
house in Glendale, Cal. Commenting upon 
his newly acquired residence, Dr. Morgan 
says he expects this to be his “last home 
this side of the vale.” 


Timely Discussions at Presbyterian 
Field Workers Conference 

The 1927 convention of the Presby- 
terian field workers conference was held 
in July at Cainp Olivet, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., under the leadership of Rev. Norman 
B. Barr, pastor of the Olivet Presbyterian 
church, a large institutional church of Chi- 
cago. The conference brings together the 
field workers of the church including 
synodical and presbyterial superintendents 
along with district and other representa- 
tives of the boards. That the speakers 
steered clear of generalities and pious 
exhortations is evidenced by some of the 
subjects treated. Mr. F. E. Sibley, the 
financial expert of the council, discussed 
the question, “Is the overhead dollar 
tainted? How big is it? Can it be 
shrunk?” Dr. A. F. McGarrah, head of 
the church building work of the board, 
considered the question whether the 
church building program is reducing be- 
nevolent contributions. Mr. J. B. Wootan, 
a Chicago newspaper expert and editor of 
the Public Service magazine, made a racy 
talk on “An hour with printer’s ink. What 
is the matter with our Presbyterian pub- 
lications?” Rev. J. W. Pressly, head of 
the railroad bureau of the church, spoke 
on “Railway passes.” Dr. James E. Clarke, 
of the Advance, considered “Presbyterian 
principles and national problems.” Dr. 
Robert E. Speer delivered a notable ad- 
dress on “Present conditions and prob- 
lems in the Presbyterian church.” 


England and America 
Exchange Preachers 

Lindiey V. Gordon, secretary of the 
“committee on interchange,” reports that 
the following speakers from England will 
visit—or are now visiting—America this 
summer, with the object of promoting bet- 
ter understanding between the two Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples: Henry Wickham 
Steed, editor of the English Review of 
Reviews and former editor of the London 
Times; Rev. A. D. Belden, pastor of 
Whitfield’s Tabernacle, London; Rev. 
Arthur Pringle, former chairman of the 
Congregational union of England and 


Wales; Rev. George Christie, minister of 
the parish of St. Andrew's in Edinburgh; 
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Rev. Archibald Chisholm, pastor of Lang- 
side Hill United Free church of Glasgow; 
Rev. J. Alfred Kaye, pastor of New Court 
Congregational church, Tollington park, 
London; Rev. J. T. Whitehead, of New 
York, and Rev. Herbert Hooper, of Lon- 
don. The following are the ministers 
from America visiting in Great Britain: 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Rev. William P. 
Merrill, Rev. George Stewart, Rev. Ralph 
W. Sockman, of New York; Rev. Martin 
D. Hardin, of Ithaca, N. Y.; Rev. Boyn- 
ton Merrill, of Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. 
Newton Davies, of Drew seminary; Rev. 
John Gardner, of Riverside, Cal.; Rev. 
Joseph A. Vance, of Detroit, and Rev. J. 
S. Ladd Thomas, of Germantown, Pa. 


Vatican Warns Against Influence 
Of U. S. Movies 

In an editorial just published in the 
Osservatore Romano, the official organ of 
the vatican, Europe is warned against the 
baleful influence of the “so-called educa- 
tional films by which America presumes 
not only to amuse but to instruct us.” 
“America is a very great country,” the edi- 
torial continues, “whose uncontested dollar 
superiority has made it think it possesses 
also spiritual superiority. Certain Amer- 
ican tendencies, furnished with exceptional 


gifts of practicality, which consider force 
as a philosophy and the aphorisms of 
Henry Ford as criticisms of pure reason, 
can be adaptable to certain too-modern 
mentalities, but for our part we find them 
very defective. Americans have built 
monstrous houses of fifty or more stories 
which scrape the skies, but when Amer- 
ica was yet unknown we built our cathe- 
drals. This old Europe, whose soil is 
made of the glorious remains of ten civil- 
izations, cannot easily renounce its past to 
accept blindly an improvised civilization 
beyond the sea. Thus we consider dan- 
gerous for our civilization the ever spread- 
ing influence of the Hollywood movies. 
Knowingly or not they are spreading a 
mortal poison which can cause us serious 
consequences. Let us take off the yoke 
which they are trying to place upon us.” 
After references to “dollar kings” and the 
“industrialization of intelligence,” the news- 
paper concludes with an admonition to 
Americans to retain material primacy, but 
“we for our part want to maintain that of 
the spirit.” 


New York Unitarian Preacher 
Criticizes Church Tramps 

Dr. Minot Simons is the minister at 
All Souls Unitarian church of New York 


Russia Shows Revival of Religion 


HE POLICY OF TRYING to keep 

up a united European front against the 
soviet government would be a complete 
mistake, according to Viscount Grey as 
reported in the Christian World (Lon- 
don). There is no reason to suppose that 
Moscow has abandoned the desire to see 
a world revolution, but there is no danger 
that such a project would get far in a 
country, like England, trained in parlia- 
mentary government. So far as the in- 
ternal affairs of Russia are concerned, he 
said, British policy should be to leave 
them absolutely alone. 


FLOCK TO EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


Sir George Hume, who was educated in 
Russia and is now a unionist member of 
parliament, in a recent speech, also re- 
ported by the Christian World, spoke of 
an undoubted revival of religion in Russia. 
“When a church is dead,” he said, “it can 
only be revived by persecution, and this 
is what has happened in Russia. The 
soviet has recently explained that it has 
not been able to stamp out the idea of 
God, and Christian influences were spread- 
ing even in the red army.” He quoted re- 
markable statements from a report being 
presented to the Greek Orthodox church 
on the way in which the Russian people, 
craving for spiritual food, are flocking to 
the evangelical bodies. The report frankly 
admits that the priests stand helpless. The 
movement towards the free religious 
bodies spreads like an epidemic from vil- 
lage to village. Whole communities have 
gone over to the protestant sects, and 
large meetings are organized at which 
there is most effective preaching. Exact 
numbers are difficult to obtain, but the re- 


port reckons that these independent bodies 
have recently gained between seven and 
eight million members. 

Similar reports of a return to religion 
come from the Volksmission, Berlin, ac- 
cording to the Boston Transcript. “This 
paper reports that the workmen in a large 
textile factory in the province of Wladimir, 
which is operated under the name of the 
Communistic Vanguard, have built a 
church with their own hands. The fac- 
tory employs 7,000 workmen. 


WORKERS BUILD CHURCHES 


“In the province of Smolensk, 6,000 
workmen employed by a weaving mill 
have likewise built a church, the material 
for which was purchased through volun- 
tary contributions of the men. 

“Another church has been built by the 
personal labor of 2,000 of the workmen 
employed by a clothing plant which bears 
the name Red October. Then a com- 
mittee was formed to collect a certain 
small sum each payday as the gift of each 
workman toward the -building of the 
church. In this manner, 40,000 gold 
rubles, approximately $20,000, has been 
collected. 

“In each of these three cases the new 
church was built next to an old church 
which the soviet government had closed 
and transformed into a clubhouse or 
theater. Soviet newspapers appear to be 
extremely upset because in each case the 
workmen building the church are the same 
who hitherto had been considered true 
bolshevists. It is also noted that the 
churches have not been built in obscure 
locations, but in important industrial 
neighborhoods.” 
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city. In a recent sermon, quoted in the 
Christian Register, Dr. Simons contrasted 
futile and effective liberalism, and in the 
course of his sermon paid his respects to 
the “church tramp,” whom he describes in 
the following terms: “There are too many 
church tramps. They go about to hear 


. 
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this or that minister, but they do not stop 
long enough in any one church to get any- 
thing done in behalf of the higher life of 
the world. Sometimes they say they are 
too liberal to join anywhere, but that is 
nonsense. They are not liberal, but loose.” 
Of Unitarianism and church unity, Dr. 


Mr. Ford’s Apology Is Accepted 


HE AMERICAN HEBREW, which 

was the first to obtain from the editor 
of the Dearborn Independent the state- 
ment that Henry Ford accepted “full 
responsibility” for the anti-Semitic articles 
when they began to appear seven years 
ago, and was among the first to reply to 
the charges which they made against the 
is also among the first to accept 
the retraction which has been widely pub- 
lished “over Mr. Ford’s signature. The 
American Hebrew says editorially: 
“Henry Ford’s retraction of the long 
series of vicious attacks upon the Jews 
through his magazine, the Dearborn In- 
1 his declaration that he is 


Jew Ss, 


lependent; 
deeply mortified that his journal should 
have been the medium for giving cur- 
rency to gross forgeries which traduced 
the Jews; his frank confession of guilt, 
belated though it was, and his plea that 
they forgive him for the harm he has done 
them, must be taken at face value by every 
one who is not rabid on the subject of 
the Detroit manufacturer's long anti- 
Jewish campaign. 


MUST BE CREDITED WITH SINCERITY 


“Any man who writes (or, having had 
it written for him, signs) the following 
paragraph, quoted from Mr. Ford’s con- 
fession and retraction, must be accepted as 
a true repentant. It breathes honesty and 
sincerity no matter how the cynic may 
rationalize the motives behind the whole 
document. Mr. Ford, after rehearsing the 
evil he has done, states: 

‘I deem it to be my duty as an honor- 
able man to make amends for the wrong 
done to the Jews as fellow men and 
brothers, by asking their forgiveness for 
the harm I have unintentionally com- 
mitted, by retracting so far as lies within 
my power the offensive charges laid at 
their door by these publications, and by 
giving them the unqualified assurance that 
henceforth they may look to me for 
friendship and good-will.’ 

“Of course, the retraction which, Mr. 
Ford says, was made on his own initiative, 
cannot erase the incalculable harm his 
seven years’ campaign has wrought against 
the Jews, against the spirit of amity and 
unity among the citizens of our nation. 
But his promise and assurance will be 
accepted by all Americans in the spirit 
American Jews are accepting his recanta- 
tion and apology and in which they are 
exercising the quality of forgiveness. Many 
opportunities for constructive amends will 
be offered to Mr. Ford to make his acts 
square with his words. 

“We bear no grudge. We do not hate 
our neighbor in our heart. We forgive 
and will seek to forget. Moreover, cer- 
tain significant reactions are bound to 
follow Mr. Ford’s retraction and confes- 
sion. These will tend to allay anti- 
Semitism all over the world, and will con- 


stitute a further step in the promotion of 
that better understanding between Chris- 
tian and Jew which has been the goal of 
this publication during the entire period 
of the Ford mischief-making. These re- 
actions size up as follows: 

“1. The seal is set upon the unceasing 
contention of the Jews that anti-Semitism, 
in whatever guise, is merely rationalized 
falsehood and articulated bigotry. 

“2. The flow of viperous slanders and 
the sequence of scurrilities sent forth by 
Mr. Ford’s unscrupulous hirelings has 
been dammed; the Dearborn Independent 
is definitely eliminated from the anti- 
Semitic field, and an outstanding stigma 
in the life of America has been erased. 

“3. Publications at home and abroad, 
which have relayed the anti-Jewish falsi- 
ties manufactured by the Dearborn In- 
dependent, are deprived by that source of 
supply. 

THE KLAN KURBED 


“4. Organizations like the klan in 
America and the Hakenkreuzler in Europe, 
which, in their emotional frenzies to save 
their countries from the machinations of 
the wicked Jews and to maintain them- 
selves as forces in the post-war political 
welter, reiterated the anti-Jewish charges 
of the Ford articles, will be temporarily 


disarmed and may be _ permanently 
weakened. 
“S. Hereafter none but fools and 


knaves will believe the numerous age-old 
fictions about the Jews, which have been 
the bread and meat of anti-Semites from 
the days of Apion and Cicero down to 
Hitler and Cusa. 

(Continued on page 932) 
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Simons had this to say: “Unitarianism is 
not another sectarianism. Our fellowship 
of free churches is not a sect; it is in 
truth a fellowship of those who would rid 
the world of the sectarian spirit and who 
would put religion on such a basis of 
general principles as would make sectar- 
ianism impossible. There is a good deal 
of talk just now about church unity. There 
can be no such thing in any sense of or- 
ganic union. The one thing possible and 
most highly desirable is co-operation for 
human welfare, and the only possible basis 
for such co-operation or for the success 
of its work is the spiritual basis of the 
great first principles of religion which our 
fellowship of churches proclaims.” 


National Council of Jewish 
Women Open Vacation Camps 

A fine philanthropy of the national coun- 
cil of Jewish women is the opening of 
vacation camps for business women and 
girls, and special camps for the under- 
nourished. Several new camps have been 
opened this year, among them: the Bos- 
ton camp for business women, at Lanes- 
ville, Mass.; Surrey cottage for business 
girls, at Toronto, Ont.; the Providence 
camp, overlooking Narragansett bay; and 
camps in New York city and St. Paul, 
Minn. The Cleveland section of the coun- 
cil has inaugurated the sixth season of 
its play school for undernourished chil- 
dren, the Jewish social service bureau, the 
associated charities and the local health 
agencies. Junior sections of the national 
council have undertaken a similar pro- 
gram. 


Catholics Hold Educational 
Convention 

Bishop J. Shahan, rector of the Catholic 
university of America, Washington, D. C., 


was reelected president general of the 
Catholic educational association at its 
twenty-fourth annual convention which 


recently met in Detroit. Thirteen hun- 
dred delegates were present from all parts 
of the United States and Canada. Besides 
the expected emphasis upon the teaching 
of Catholic faith and morals, and dis- 
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or apes and Sunday School 

actory to You. Finece: talog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1104 South 4th St.. Greenville, Illinois 


cussion of technical phases of education, 
Bishop Gallagher stressed the importance 
of individual thought. Less than ten per 
cent of the population, he said, are capable 
of forming their own opinions on im- 
portant matters. He regretted the short- 
age of young people who have a vocation 
for the religious life, and said that the 
diocese of Detroit needs a thousand nuns. 


Conference to be held at 
Hillsdale College 

Continuing the series of conferences 
hitherto held at Olivet, Mich., the summer 
conference on economic, industrial, and 
family relations and educational method 
will be held on the campus of Hillsdale 





FORD APOLOGY ACCEPTED 
(Continued from page 931) 


Foes, as well as friends of the 
will become aware that this Croesus 
has vainly spent a fortune over a period 
of seven years seeking to prove the truth 
of the hoary fables against the Jews 
that they control the world of finance; 
that they make and unmake wars; that 
they are at one and the same time cap- 
italists, evolutionists and _ bolshevists; 
that they are the corruptors of the press, 
the theatre and the morals of the world— 
only to discover that all of these accusa- 
tions have been and are lies, lies, 
“7. It means that a man of wealth and 
power unsurpassed by any other individ- 





“6. 


Tews, 


lies. 


| ual, having become conscious that he had 
| committed a grievous wrong against the 


| Jews, 


solemnly and frankly confesses be- 
fore the whole world, asks forgiveness for 


| the harm he has done them, offers to make 


amends, and gives unqualified assurance 
that henceforth they may look to him 
for friendship and good-will. 


LEND NO EAR TO CYNICS 


“These are the direct and positive gains 
which accrue to the progress of better 
understanding among creeds and nations 
as a consequence of the Henry Ford chap- 
ter of American Jewish history, begun on 
May 22, 1920. 

“There are those, naturally, as has been 
said, who will surmise, invent, analyze and 
debate the motives behind Mr. Ford's con- 
fession and retraction. They will con- 
tend, and attempt to prove out of Mr. 
Ford’s own mouth, that his profession of 
ignorance as to his journal's articles is 
untrue. They will show him to be in- 


sincere and an unqualified angler after 


| good-will in his present economic dilemma, 


or by reason of his political aspirations. 
They will maintain that the statement was 
issued to spare himself humiliation on the 
stand which he could not have 
escaped in the retrial of the Sapiro kbel 
suit next fall. 

“To all of which surmises the American 


witness 


Hebrew declines to lend an ear. Motives 
| are of the utmost importance, of course; 
but we hold that neither the attitude of 
the cynic nor of the rabid rationalist 


should prevail in an interpretation of Mr. 
Ford's act and statement. We believe that 
his recantation and his promise to make 
amends constitute another span in the 
erection of the bridge of better under- 
standing and good-will so vital to the ful 
fillment of America’s destiny.” 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
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college, Hillsdale, Mich., Aug. 1-27. The 
speakers include Kirby Page, John W. 
Herring, Hamilton Holt, and others. 


Baptist Young People 
Meet at Philadelphia 

The thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the Baptist young people’s union was held 
at Philadelphia, Pa., July 6-10. Among 
its most emphatic utterances were those 
in support of the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion and law enforcement in general. A 
forum on this subject was conducted by 
Congressman Hudson. Other forums on 
social questions included one led by Rey. 
E. R. Brown of Los Angeles on race 
relations, and one led by James Myers, 
of the federal council, on the church and 











Madison 5St. 
East of La Salle 


Chicago 

, Here at this famous 
downtown hotel you 
can enjoy the fullest 
measure of comfort 
amid cheerful sur- 
roundings. Conven- 
jent to _ principal 
stores, banks, 
theaters. 

In the Brevoort’s Main 
Restaurant and the Old 
English Grill you will 
find a quality of food 
and service unsurpassed 
in all Chicago. Moder- 
ate rates. Roouss $2.50 
and up. 

__ E.N. Mathews, Pres. 
=} R. E. Kelliher, Mgr. 














Almost any printer can set type but | 
Comparatively few can 


plan a book 
THE } minute details which are incor- 
porated into the carefully 


well printed and tastefully bound volume 
call for exper: advice from men making 
| a life study of such work. We offer this 
service. Give us the number of words 
in your manuscript and we will advise | 

with you as to size of volume, type faces | 


} 
} 
| 
planned, 
| 
' 


| to be used, etc. All work will be done 
| in our own plant by skilled workmen 
under our direct supervision, 








Rewari ies 


523-37 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
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Memories of a loved one are 
most fittingly symbolized ¥ 
eC ) 









confer on ygpr church and commun- 
re Wr beneficence. Beautiful 
booklet on request. 





J. C. DEAGAN, Ine. 
164 Deagan Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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industry. Resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing the outlawry of war on the basis of 
the Briand suggestion. 


Dr. Cornish Heads American 
Unitarian Association 

To fill the vacancy which will occur 
when Dr. Samuel A. Eliot retires from the 
presidency of the American Unitarian 
association September 1, Rev. Louis C-. 
Cornish, who has been vice-president since 
1925, was elected president at a special 
meeting of the board of directors. He will 
serve until the annual meeting next May. 
Dr. Cornish is widely known among 
Unitarians in the United States and Great 
Britain, and has twice served as chairman 
of Anglo-American commissions sent to 
Roumania by the American committee on 
the rights of religious minorities. 


Dr. E. G. Miller, Lutheran 
Leader, Dies 

Rev. Edgar Grim Miller, executive 
secretary of the board of ministerial re- 
lief and pensions of the United Lutheran 
church, and one of the leading figures in 
that denomination, died in Philadelphia, 
July 18. He was a graduate of Gettys- 
burg college and theological seminary. He 
had just completed the organization for the 
campaign which will be launched next fall 
for the raising of a four million dollar 
ministerial pension fund. 


Mathews and Gilkey Preach at 
Park Avenue Baptist Church 

Dr. Fosdick’s pulpit at the Park Avenue 
Baptist church, New York, has been oc- 
cupied during July by Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, dean of the divinity school of 
the University of Chicago, except on July 
24 when Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, pastor 
of the South Congregational church, 
Springfield, Mass., was the preacher. 


“Sister Uldine” Begins 
New York Campaign 

Miss Uldine Utley, the child evangelist, 
still fourteen years old, opened her cam- 
paign in New York last week in a large 
tent pitched in a vacant lot near the 
Yankee stadium. Forty-two converts were 
reported as the result of the first meeting. 


Bible Again Makes 
The Front Page 

Not since the publication of the Good- 
speed translation of the New Testament 
has the Bible rated a place on the first 
page of metropolitan dailies, but the an- 
nouncement of the forthcoming publication 
of a corresponding “American version” 
of the Old Testament has brought it back. 
The Old Testament translation has been 
done by a company of scholars under the 
editorial direction of Professor J. M. P. 
Smith, whose version of the Psalms was 
published some months ago. The com- 
plete Old Testament will be issued in 
September by the University of Chicago 
press. Meanwhile, doubtless, there will be 
copious discussion of the propriety of 

odernizing” the Bible. 


Church Refuses to Sell 
Valuable Site 

An offer of ten million dollars for the 
of the old church of the Immaculate 
Conception (Catholic), located in the heart 
of the commercial district of Camden, N 


Site 
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J., opposite Philadelphia, has been refused 
by the bishop and rector, according to a 
published report. 


Will Teach Christianity or 
Abandon Schools in Orient 

That mission schools and colleges in the 
far east should be closed if the govern- 
ments prohibit the teaching of Christianity 
in them, was the sentiment of a forum 
discussion at the Northfield missionary 
conference. The issue is really not quite 
so clear as that, for it is not a question 
of forbidding the teaching of Christianity, 
but of withholding governmental recog- 
nition from schools in which religious 
teaching is compulsory. 


Los Angeles Unitarian Church 
Annexes Astronomy 

For some time Archie Wade, Unitarian 
philanthropist, has had a private observa- 
tory, and has been an enthusiastic student 
of the spacious firmament on high. And 
now he has passed on a share of his en- 
thusiasm to the new First Unitarian 
church of Los Angeles, by the act of 
presenting to that church an astronomical 
observatory which will be located on the 
roof of the parish house. 


Jews Plan Religious Activities 
For Military Training Camps 

The Jewish welfare board has been co- 
operating with the government in plan- 
ning religious and welfare activities for 
the men attending the citizens military 
training camps this summer. The field 
representatives, communities and con- 
stituent societies of the welfare board are 
assisting the Jewish chaplains in their 
work, and conduct programs of religious 
and welfare activities in those encamp- 
ments where no Jewish chaplains are sta- 
tioned. 


United Methodism in England 
Names Journalist as Head 

The new president of the United Meth- 
odist conference of England is Richard 
Pike. the youngest president since the 
union was consummated in 1907. To 
many, the new president is known as “R. 


P.” He belongs to the editorial board of 
the United Methodist and writes its 
“weekly notes and comments.” He is a 


man of very definite convictions on ques- 
tions that agitate the public mind. A 
journalist, he is also a preacher, having 
served in that capacity at Barnstaple, Ply- 
mouth, Forest Hill and Bideford. For ten 
years he led at Forest Hill, London, and 
he is just closing his five years’ super- 
intendency of the large Bristol south cir- 
cuit to return to his earlier sphere, Ply- 
mouth. He has been for long an 
ardent advocate of Methodist union. 


Dr. Sockman, of New York Methodism, 
Touring Palestine 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister at 
Madison avenue Methodist church, New 
York city, and author of “Men of the 
Mysteries” and other books, is spending 
the summer in Palestine and the Mediter- 
ranean countries. On August 28 he will 
preach at the Marlybone Presbyterian 
church, London, and on the first two Sun- 
days of September at St. Andrews Pres- 
byterian church in the same city. 
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North Carolina Baptist Church 
Honors Composer of “Dixie” 

The Calvary Baptist church of Fletcher, 
N. C., has recently unveiled a tablet in its 
cemetery in memory of Daniel Decatur 
Emmett, composer of “Dixie.” Emmett 
was a native son of Ohio, and is buried at 
Mount Vernon, where he was born and 
reared. 











Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 
Prepares men and women for the various 
religious vocations, at home and abroad. 

In addition to standard courses the School 
is notably equipped to afford special training 
ip numerous timely oubjoots, as, for example: 
City and Rural pastorates, Week-day Church 
Schools, Ministry in Buddhist la: Pales- 
tinian archaeology (Excavations at Mispab of 

emin). 

Carefully directed field experience. 

Opportunities for self support. 

Facilities of University of California. 

New and commodious ae. 

62d year begins August 15, 19 

Herman F. Swartz, President. 

California is a great place in which to study 
and live. 











AUBURN SEMINARY 


For more than a century this Presby- 
terian school of theology has trained 
young men as successful spiritual leaders 
at home and abroad. 

Strong faculty, ample buildings on 
large campus. School of Religious Edu- 
cation trains men and women as unor- 
dained church assistants. Degrees. Ask 
for copy “The Chapel Bell.” 


Seminary term opens Sepl. 21, 1927 


Harry Lathrop Reed, President 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Complete modern theological curri- 
culum, with elective courses leading 
to S. T. B. and 8. T. M. degrees 
offered students of all denominations. 
Graduate courses in University of 
Pittsburgh also available. Excep- 
tional library facilities. Many scholar- 
ship prizes. Buildings are new, with 
latest improvements. Social hall, 
gymnasium, and students’ commons. 
One hundredth year begins September 
20, 1927. 
James A. Kelso, Ph.D.,D.D.,LL.D. 


President 


Pe 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


GLENDALE ‘nzetiixrony 


Est. 1854. A home school for 50 girls. Tutorial system. 
Home ——— Music, Art, Secretarial. Rate $1000 
Ohle 





i sess es ss 





including Near Cincinnati. Ca 


music 
GLENDALE COLLEGE, Ine. Bex C, Gk 





The National School, Y.W.C. A 


Graduate, professional study in preparation for work 
with women and girls. Courses may be taken in com- 
bination with study at other institutions in New York 
City. 
Winter Session begins September 28 
Send for information. {_ = 
135 East 52nd Street ~~" NowjYork.) N. 
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By Charles Clayton Morrison 


‘“‘Has not the hour struck for the 


nations to pluck this infamous 
institution out of the legal system 
of civilization... to set up in the 
place long held by this Supreme 
Court of War a Supreme Court 
uf Justice and Peace?’’ 


“With hands clean of any spoil, 


and with her war motives unsus- 
pected of imperialistic ambition, 
America would seem to be in a 
peculiar position to take the 
initiative in a world-embracing 
crusade to abolish war as an 
institution for the settlement of 
international disputes.” 


{| See opposite page] 


August 4, 1937 


“The Outlawry of War”’ 
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Last Call 
“The Outlawry of War”’ 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 








$ 
The PRE-publication price offer of 2.25 
to Christian Century Subscribers expires 


MONDAY, AUGUST 8th 
Publication date — August 10 — Regular price, Cloth, $3.00 


Every CzENTURY Subscriber 


will want an Autographed copy at 
this special Pre-publication price 


The ‘Christian Century Book Service” through arrangement with the publishers of ‘“The Outlawry 
of War” is able to make this appealing pre-publication offer of an AUTOGRAPHED copy: 











ADVANCE orders received by AUGUST 8, 1927 


440 So. Dearborn Stree 
Addressed to the \ BOOK —_ treet 
Will be filled at the special pre-publication 
(for the regular $3.00 edition) ne price of $2.25 





On August 9th, this offer will be withdrawn. Arrangement 
with the publishers limits the $2.25 offer to August 8. 


You will need to act AT ONCE to take advantage of this saving 


COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE—440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


I am a regular subscriber to The Christian Century and wish to take advantage of the PRE-publication price on ‘““The Outlawry 
of War.” Send me a copy at $2.25. 








i Riccdntvcnnndedinsndaee Lutualeneesusentie Lac ettanik dtecewannaweanad vececececeseseseesQ I wish an AUTOGRAPHED copy 
EE en a en EE EE Ee EE eT ae en ee eee ee ey 0 Cash herewith. 

Suggestion: Attach wrapper label. 
ee end eh hima senile SEE TE ETN EOP TTR ee 0 Charge to my account. 
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Boston University School of Religious Education 
and Social Service 


has just issued its Tenth Annual Announcement 


Features of special interest are: 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS 
This school offers cultural undergraduate courses with pre-vocational majors in 
religious education, theology and social science. 


This school also offers graduate professional courses leading to the following degrees: 


Master of Arts with majors in religious education or social science; one year beyond the bac- 
calaureate degree. Offend by the Graduate School in cooperation with this school. 

Master of Religious Education, two or three years beyond the baccalaureate degree, depend- 
ing upon the character of the undergraduate courses. 

Master of Social Science, two or three years beyond the baccalaureate degree, depending upon 
the character of the undergraduate courses. 

Doctor of Philosophy, three or more years beyond the baccalaureate degree. Offered by the 
Graduate School in cooperation with this school. 

Doctor of Religious Education, four or more years beyond the baccalaureate degree. See 
brochure, “Standardizing Religious Education as a New Profession.” 


UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS 

This school maintains a system of demonstration schools for observation, practice 
teaching and research in curriculum construction and methodology. The units in this 
system are: the Nursery School, for pre-school children 2 to 4 years of age; the Elemen- 
tary School for the first six grades; the Junior High School for grades 7, 8 and 9; Senior 
High School, for grades 10, 11, 12. These schools cover the age range from two years to 
eighteen years. Similar clinic and laboratory facilities are provided for the various vo- 
cational majors offered by this school. 


VOCATIONAL SPECIALIZATION 
Among the many vocational majors provided by this school are the following: 


Fine Arts in Religion; including music, drama and pageantry, and religious art. 

Supervision of Religious Education; including statistics, measurements, and organization 
and administration of religious education. 

Nursery School, or Pre-School Education 

Elementary Education 

Secondary Education and Young People’s Work 

General Church Work, including pastor’s assistants, parish workers, etc. 

Social Service, including institutional management, family welfare and case work, children’s 
settlement work, etc. 

Home Missions 

Foreign Missions 

Vocational Guidance 


The description of 250 courses of instruction dealing with the various aspects uf 
religious education and social service will show the rapid growth of these fields within 
recent years. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Each year this school distributes a number of educational bulletins bearing on current 
problems in the field of religious education. 


The following bulletins are now available for free distribution: 


1. The Tenth Annual Announcement of Boston University School of Religious Educa- 
tion and Social Service. 
. Standardizing Religious Education as a New Profession. 
. Protestantism’s Contribution to Character Building in a Democracy. 
. A Program for Community Young People’s Councils of Religious Education. 


Order by Number—Use Post Card 
Academic Year for 1927-28 opens September 20, 1927 
For further information regarding any department of this rapidly growing school, 


address: The Dean, Boston University School of Religious Education and Social 
Service, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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